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I  might  givt  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teIX  him  his  JtUe.  Xf  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotts 
precipice  0/  idling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
cf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attart*  him  uHth  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

FBANCE  AND  THE  GREAT  LOAN. 

That  the  greatest  national  loan  ever  proposed  to  the 
poblic,  and  proposed  by  a  nation  which  only  lately  was 
thought  to  be  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  should  have 
been  subscribed  for  more  than  twelve  times  over,  is  the 
most  remarkable  fact  that  has  occurred  for  some  time 
past.  M.  Thiers  asked  for  three  and  a-half  milliards  of 
francs  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  twenty  months,  and 
more  than  double  that  sum  has  been  tendered  in  the  way 
of  first  instalments  from  persons  competing  with  one 
another  for  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  transaction. 
M.  Thiers  will  probably  regret  that  he  did  not  ask  for 
prompter  payment  of  the  money  to  be  lent,  as  in  that 
case  he  might  have  been  able  sooner  to  pay  off  the  debt 
to  Grermany  that  is  still  to  be  hanging  over  for  nearly 
two  years;  and  he  may  wish  that,  instead  of  taking 
only  a  twelfth  of  the  money  now  offered  to  him  in  hard 
cash,  he  conld  take  about  half  of  it  to  make  up  the 
whole  sum  required,  and,  dispensing  with  the  future 
instalments,  settle  the  whole  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
claim  at  once.  But  he  has  little  cause  for  regret. 
The  wonderful  success  of  his  proposal  is  a  great  compli¬ 
ment  to  himself,  besides  being  a  yet  greater  compliment 
to  the  national  credit,  of  which  he  is  just  now  the  chief 
guardian ;  ^d  we  may  be  sure  that  both  his  personal 
and  his  national  vanity  will  be  gratified  thereby.  Pos¬ 
terity  may  not  think  very  highly  of  him  for  having  sur¬ 
rounded  Paris  with  fortifications  that  a  foreign  invader 
Ik °  ^  his  own  subordinates  had  tor  break 

rough.  But  it  will  always  honour  him  after  a  fashion 
or  having  so^  cleverly  accomplished  the  most  gigantic 
nancial  exploit  that  any  statesman  ever  ventured  upon. 

18  evidence  of  the  credit  that  France  still  possesses 
w  ^  ^“*ove  the  disgrace  of  its  last  year’s  defeat ; 
an  M.  Thiers  will  get  his  full  share  of  praise  for 
rinpng  about  so  happy  a  result. 

le  succe^  of  the  loan  is  matter  for  hearty  congratu- 
ought  not  to  be  given  grudgingly ;  but 
Encd  some  danger  that  the  public  in 

of  more  in  France,  are  not  quite  aware 

einp  1  congratulation,  and  that,  by 

their  admiration  in  wrong  w'ays,  they  will 
i)oinL!i  ®“^®^hievous.  In  the  first  place,  though,  as  we 
week,  when  commenting  on  the  antici- 
bv  undertaking,  the  confidence  placed 

ment  '  ^’^ochmen  and  aliens  in  the  de  facto  Govem- 
excitPfi^^^^*  even  unsatisfactoiy  ^publicanism 

be  distrust  of  which  Monarchists  would 

UDon  °  we  must  not  build  too  much 

UDon  n  r  confidence  has  been  bestowed 

Thiera  .°^f*^*P®ut  called  Republican,  and  with  M. 
f’rencbmft  head.  The  money  is  lent,  both  by 
hut  to  foreigners,  not  to  the  Republic, 

*^for  tbp  would  have  been  lent  just  as  readily, 

or  even  patriotic  ends,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 

®hject  is  to  ^ lenders  know  that  its  one 

^th  thfi  France  of  German  occupation,  perhaps 

ibution^  L  hastening  the  time  of 

»  but  in  any  case  to  enable  the  nation 


to  breathe  freely  again  and  to  have  unrestricted 
opportunity  of  recovering  its  old  prosperity.  They 
know  that,  whatever  may  happen  hereafter,  what¬ 
ever  form  of  government  may  succeed  the  so-called 
Republic,  this  debt  will  not  be  repudiated,  and 
that  the  rentes  are  safe  as  long  as  France  exists. 
M.  Thiers’s  position  is  undoubtedly  just  now  very  much 
strengthened,  and  his  present  popularity  is  greatly 
inerted ;  but  this  is  only  an  accident.  The  foreign 
contributors  have  given  no  thought  to  the  matter,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  contributors  in 
France  itself  have  subscribed  to  the  loan  rather  to 
hasten  than  to  retard  the  dissolution  of  M.  Thiers’s 
authority.  All  sections  of  Royalists  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  present  dictator  of  France,  and  all  real  Republicans 
agree  with  them  in  this,  though  in  nothing  else.  All 
feel  that  the  Germans  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the 
Bordeaux  Pact  can  be  safely  broken,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  eagerness  to  break  it  is  their  readiness  to 
support  M.  Thiers  in  completing  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminaries.  If  M.  Thiers’s  vanity  is  fiattered  by  his  last 
triumph,  it  is  not  because  he  is  long-sighted. 

There  is  another  and  more  important  consideration, 
however,  which  is  also  overlooked,  or  not  sufficiently 
heeded.  If  the  loan  has  not  been  thus  superabundantly 
subscribed  for  out  of  any  special  regard  for  M.  Thiers, 
it  is  .to  be  feared  that  a  principal  motive  with  Frenchmen 
has  been  sympathy  with  the  policy  that  M.  Thiers  hardly 
attempts  to  conceal.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  his 
great  ambition  is,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  to  retaliate 
upon  the  Germans  for  their  gross  insult  to  that  military 
prestige  which  he  has  been  encouraging  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  to  those  Paris  walls  which  he  laboured  so 
zealously  to  construct  for  the  supposed  protection  of  his 
I  country.  To  this  end  is  his  remodelling  of  the  French 
army.  To  this  end  is  his  persistent  advocacy  of  what 
he  calls  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  what  most  persons  under¬ 
stand  to  be  a  counterpart  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  War 
Fund.  If  possible,  he  will  himself  send  out  such 
armies  as  France  never  had  before,  to  vanquish 
the  victors  of  last  ^  year.  If  he  dies  too  soon, 
he  will,  at  any  rate,  bequeath  this  sacred  duty  to 
his  successor.  That  is  the  key  to  the  intricate  wind¬ 
ings  of  his  patriotism,  and  that  is  the  mischievous 
purpose  that  animates  most  of  his  immediate  supporters 
and  too  many  of  his  more  or  less  openly  avowed  enemies. 
A  certain  measure  of  this  feeling  must  be  expected,  and 
may  be  at  least  excused.  But  the  prime  duty  of  a  wise 
statesman  should  be  to  keep  it  in  check,  and  to  direct  it 
into  healthy  channels.  The  present  channels,  widened 
and  deepened,  if  not  actually  formed,  by  M.  Thiers,  are 
unhealthy.  The  French  people,  smarting  under  their 
recent  disasters,  long  for  retribution,  and  it  is  to  hasten 
the  time  of  retribution  that  they  are  especially  anxious 
to  clear  up  their  present  financial  liabilities  to  the  enemy. 
The  success  of  the  new  loan  is  likely  to  strengthen  this 
feeling,  and  there  is  danger  that  it  will  do  so  to  a  very 
deplorable  extent.  The  fact  that  such  vast  s applies  of 
money  are  laid  at  their  feet  will  naturally  and  rightly 
give  them  fresh  assurance  that,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  misfortunes,  they  are  still  a  great  nation.  They 
ought  to  consider  that  this  fact  absolves  them  of  necessity 
to  wipe  out  the  dishonour,  as  they  regard  it,  that  they 
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have  endured  from  Germany.  Bnfc  there  is  small  hope 
tljat  they  will  socorisider  it.  They  will  rather  suppose  that 
the  new  proof  of  their  greatness  compels  them  to  hurry 
on  to  a  new  proof  of  their  valour ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  as  soon  as  they  have  paid  Germany  their  debt  of 
gold,  they  will  hasten  to  pay  also  their  debt  of  blood. 
Grievous  indeed  will  be  the  blame  of  M.  Thiers  if  he 
uses  his  financial  successes  to  promote  this  deplorable 
issue ;  and,  though  it  is  proverbial  that  money-lenders 
have  no  heart,  we  suspect  that  some  few,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  contributors  to  the  great  French  loan  will  be 
sorry  if  they  should  find  that,  instead  of  helping  the 
French  nation  to  become  once  more  prosperous  in  the 
ways  of  peace,  they  have  only  helped  it  to  return  more 
rapidly  to  the  hideous  game  of  war. 


THE  CLERICAL  PROSECUTIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  prosecute  the 
Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  nineteen  of  the  Galway  priest¬ 
hood  has  received  the  approval  of  Parliament  and  the 
country.  Of  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  not  a  single  Liberal 
paper  in  Great  Britain  which  does  not  maintain  the 
necessity  of  the  prosecution,  even  though  many  of  them 
are  sufficiently  well  informed  to  regret  the  obligation 
which  they  hold  to  be  unavoidable.  That  this  should 
be  so  is  enough  to  destroy  one’s  hopes  for  a  really  cor¬ 
dial  union  between  the  two  islands  that  have  so  long 
been  at  feud.  The  whole  beneficial  effect  of  the  Land 
Act  and  of  the  disestablishmenj;  of  the  Church  in  con¬ 
ciliating  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  seems  likely  to 
be  neutralised,  and  the  sectarian  animosities,  now  slowly 
dying  out,  threaten  to  be  fanned  into  a  new  flame, 
while  the  English  public  look  approvingly  on,  per¬ 
versely  persuading  themselves  that  they  must  not  hold 
their  hands.  Have  they  forgotten  all  the  lessons  of  the 
last  two  great  wars,  or  do  they  flatter  themselves, 
forsooth,  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  frees  them 
from  the  necessity  of  making  friends  of  their 
nearest  neighbours  and  fellow-subjects  ?  We  are  not 
here  implying  that  the  accused  priests  are  guiltless 
of  the  acts  laid  to  their  charge.  Quite  the  revetse. 
Undoub'edly  they  used  language  in  their  addresses 
to  the  electors  that  \vas  calculated  to  intimidate.  But, 
admitting  this,  we  deny  altogether  the  necessity,  as  well 
as  the  advisability,  of  the  intended  prosecutions.  Let  us 
clearly  understand  what  those  prosecutions  mean  to  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people.  The  principle  at  issue  in  the 
Galway  election  was  not,  as  is  popularly  assumed  in 
England,  whether  the  landlords  or  the  prieste  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  county,  nor  was  it  even  Home  Rule ;  it  was 
whether  a  tenant  evicted  from  his  bolding  should  be 
declared  to  have  a  right  to  compensation  for  the  full  value 
of  his  farm.  Captain  Nolan, years  ago,  had  ejected  certain 
tenants,  and,  in  consequence,  when  he  came  forward  to 
contest  the  county  against  Mr  Mitchell  Henry,  he  was 
rejected  by  Archbishop  McHale.  He  retired,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  his  conduct  to  arbitrators,  who  decreed  that  he 
should  restore  the  tenants  to  their  old  holdings,  or  give 
them  a  full  equivalent.  When,  therefore,  he  came  for¬ 
ward  again,  it  was  as  the  representative  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  of  the 
prohibition  of  eviction.  It  is  little  wonder  that  he  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  of  the  landlords  of  Galway,  and  that 
Whigs  forgot  their  differences  with  Tories,  and  Catholics 
fraternised  with  Orangemen ;  for  what  was  party,  or 
even  creed,  compared  with  such  a  pestilent  doctrine  as 
this  ?  Nor  is  there  any  more  cause  for  surprise  that  the 
priests,  sons  of  tenant  farmers  themselves,  and  led  by  a 
Nationalist  Archbishop,  should  have  thrown  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the 
tenants.  That  some  of  them  used  indefensible  lan¬ 
guage  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  landlords 
were  practising  a  system  of  intimidation  still  more 
indefensible.  The  priestly  violence,  in  truth,  was  recurred 
to  only  to  checkmate  landlord  terrorism.  Nobody  doubts 
that  the  priests  could  have  returned  their  candidate 
without  violence.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  with  most 


people  is  to  understand  tlieir  motive  for  usinir  it  -ru 
motive  was  to  put  a  stop  to  landlord  coircion 
was  becoming  so  cruel  as  to  threaten  to  bear  do,  .u 
endurance  of  the  tenants.  Such  beiuff  the  real  r.  ?  . 

the  case,  it  is  clear  that  a  Government  pro3e^d„r^,v^ 
priests,  while  the  landlords  are  nnproswnted  and  tk  • 
nominee  receives  the  seat  to  which  he  was  not  el  t  s 
can  have  but  one  meaning  in  the  eyes  of  the^Iri  k 
tenants.  It  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  them  hv  ik« 
Government.  ^ 


Granting  that  these  prosecutions  will  give  rise  to  all 
the  mischie^on  predict,  it  is  said,  yet  the  law  mast  be 
enforced.  We  reply  there  is  a  higher  duty  still— to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  When  the 
Government  can  guarantee  that  clerical  prosecutions 
will  not  throw  Ireland  into  a  ferment  from  the  Gimt’s 
Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  and  set  Protestants  and 
Catholics  by  the  ears  wherever  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants  come  together,  then  by  all  means  let  them 
institute  such  prosecutions  if  they  have  a  mind  to 
But  while  they  not  only  cannot  guarantee  this,  but  are 
forced  to  admit  that  these  calamities  are  sure  to  ensue 
from  the  prosecutions,  to  persist  in  instituting  them  is 
deliberately  to  sacrifice  the  real  interests  of  the  countiy 
to  a  mere  superstition.  To  argue  that  Mr  Justice 
Keogh’s  judgment  leaves  us  no  alternative  is  absurd. 
There  is  not  a  new’spaper  in  England  which  does 
not  admit  that  judgment  to  be  coached  in  unbecoming 
and  intemperate  language,  in  other  words,  that 
in  delivering  it  the  judge  was  forgotten  in  the 
partisan.  Because  then  we  have  placed  upon  the  Bench 
a  man  afflicted  with  an  inveterate  incontinence  of  speech, 
are  we  to  bo  bound  to  give  effect  to  all  his  extravagances  ? 
Let  us  be  honest  and  lay  cant  aside  for  once.  The 
priests  employed  at  least  as  much  intimidation  to  defeat 
the  return  of  Mr  John  Martin  for  Longford  and  secure 
that  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Greville-Nugent  as  they  practised 
in  Galway.  Yet  there  was  no  prosecution.  Why? 
Was  it  not  as  desirable  to  pat  down  undue  influence 
then  ns  now  ?  Or  is  the  whole  state  of  the  case 
altered  because  undue  influence  was  employed  in  Long¬ 
ford  on  behalf  of  a  Government  candidate,  and  in 
Galway  on  the  side  of  a  Home  Ruler  and  an  advocate 
of  fixity  of  tenure  ?  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the 
Irish  people  will  not  ask  these  questions,  or  that  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr  Justice  Keogh’s  report  will  shut  their  mouths? 
If,  indeed,  there  was  any  ground  for  hope  that  by  means 
of  these  prosecutions  the  power  of  the  priests  would  be 
even  weakened,  there  would  be  a  justification  for  them. 
But,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  their  power  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  to  be  immensely  strengthened.  ^  Unless  the 
Government  resort  to  jury- packing,  which  is  not  to 
thought  of  foramoment,  thepriests  are  sure  to  beacquitted. 
In  the  meantime  they  will  have  appeared  in  the  interM^ 
ing  light  of  martyrs  for  the  popular  cause,  and  their 
sympathisers  will  be  able  to  draw  on  their  account  upon 
all  the  terrible  memories  of  the  penal  laws,— the  pries 
huntings,  the  chapel-burnings,  and  the  proscriptions  o 
the  Mass !  Do  our  rulers  want  these  evil  memories 
revived  ?  And,  if  not,  do  they  understand  what 
really  doing  ?  When  the  people  have  been  fed  fol  ° 
the  horrors  inflicted  upon  their  forefathers  by  ours,  w 
the  name  of  England  has  been  brought  into  t  e  ue 
degree  of  abhorrence,  the  incriminated  priests  wi  *  P 
from  the  dock  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  ^  * 
The  supremacy  of  the  Church  will  then  be 
generation,  and  Ireland,  once  more  distracted  by  sec 
rian  strife,  will  be  thrown  back  forty  years.  An  a 
evil  is  inflicted  upon  the  country  so  long  the  v>c  *  , 

our  misrule,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  moral 

reparation,  because  our  Government  had  not  t  e 
courage  to  defy  the  vulgar  bigotry  of  our  u  t>*a- 
testaiits.  ,  • 

Had  those  who  are  applauding  the  Govemmen  ^  ^ 

siou  but  a  grain  of  political  sagacity,  they  wou  ,  jj 
first  to  veto  these  prosecutions.  For,  as  gc  ti 

they  are  certain  to  result  in  giving  increase  po 
the  priesthood.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  foresee 
which  the  priests  will  apply  it.  To 

respect  to  which  they  are  solicitous  is  educa  i 
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of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  to  abolish  mixed  edaca- 
lO  establish  denominationalisra  everywhere,  in  a  ! 
to  get  complete  control  of  the  training  of  the  young, 
Hiftt  ’is  at  present  the  great  object  of  all  their  activity 

•  T  land.  Now  in  resisting  their  demands  on  this 
*”bkct  we  had  obtained  an  enormous  advantage  by  the 
Wislation  of  recent  years.  We  had  given  earnest  of 

desire  to  do  justice  to  Ireland  to  the  best  of  our 
and  thereby  had  established  a  claim  upon  the 
^Jfidpnce  of  the  people.  All  this  advantage  we  have 
now  thrown  away.  The  popularity  which  Mr  Glad- 
tone  had  painfully  acquired  is  shattered  to  pieces. 
And  whereas  a  month  ago  any  Bill  he  had  introduced 
would  have  been  viewed  in  the  most  favourable  light  as 
coming  from  a  proved  friend  of  Ireland,  any  measure  of 
his  now  will  be  regarded  with  unconquerable  suspicion 
as  emanating  from  an  insidious  enemy  of  the  faith. 
The  result  it  is  not  hard  to  foresee.  The  Marquis  of 
Hartington  told  us  the  other  day  that  Fenianism  is 
merely  slumbering.  It  needs,  therefore,  only  a  cessation 
of  the  active  hostility  with  which  the  priests  pursued  it 
to  awaken  it  into  full  vitality  again.  When  we  have 
once  more  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
Ireland,  to  concentrate  soldiers  and  police  at  strategic 
points  and  to  scour  the  country  with  flying  columns, 
and  when  our  own  towns  are  again  disturbed  by 
Chester  raids,  and  Manchester  rescues,  and  Clerkenwell 
outrages,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  we  shall  begin  to  sigh 
for  that  assistance  which  enabled  us  to  trample  down 
this  danger  a  few  years  ago  with  so  much  ease.  If  our 
difficulties  are  aggravated  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
papal  brigade  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  election 
to  the  American  presidency  of  a  lifelong  sympathiser 
with  Ireland,  and  the  appointment  by  him  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  originated  the  indirect  claims  and  is  bnt 
too  likely  to  revive  them,  we  shall  find  that  only  by 
acceding  to  an  extravagant  demand  can  we  retain  the 
allegiance  of  Ireland.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  feared,  these  pro¬ 
secutions  are  bnt  the  first  step  towards  a  surrender  to  the 
priests.  In  professing  to  aim  at  the  delivery  of  the  Irish 
people  from  priestly  dictation,  we  are  but  preparing  to 
hand  them  over  to  a  more  complete  and  systematic 
bondage. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  LICENSING  BILL. 

When  the  Ministerial  Bill  for  Kegnlating  the  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors  was  first  introduced,  we  pointed 
out  that  it  was  an  evident  attempt  to  conciliate  both  the 
publicans  and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  The  pro- 
g^s  of  the  measure  has  amply  confirmed  that  judgment. 
'Ihe  rival  cliques  which  are  fighting  for  legislative  power, 
the  one  to  promote  its  pecuniary  interests,  the  other  to 
force  its  dietary  creed  upon  those  whom  it  has  been 
unable  to  convince,  are  having  it  all  their  own  way. 
The  public  is  trusting  to  the  opposition  of  the 
trade”  and  the  “Alliance”  to  save  it  from  annoy¬ 
ance;  with  how  little  prudence  it  will  soon  find  ont. 
•By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  teetotal  programme  is 
uot  only  not  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  licensed  vic¬ 
tuallers,  but  would  positively  enhance  the  w'orth  of  their 
property  and  augment  their  profits  at  the  expense  of 
customers.  A  total  snppression  of  the  liquor 
i^c  may  not  be  exactly  w'hat  the  clients  of  the 

ornmg  Advertiser  would  desire ;  b*it  it  is  not  worth 
^ctical  consideration.  The  social  forces  which  could 

•  neither  exist  now  nor  are  likely  to  exist 

an  Jf  r  present  generation.  But, 

nli\  total  prohibition,  much  may  be  accom- 

ind  ^  k  trlends  of  the  Alliance.  If  they  cannot 
tow^^H  ^fi^*®^^ture  to  adopt  the  same  position 
KmJ'  ^  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors  which  the 

mav  Abolitionists  took  up  against  slavery,  they 
that  nf^Ik*  npou  it  to  adopt  a  “platform  ”  analogous  to 
by  nn  ^  Free  Soilers.  The  member  for  Carlisle  is  a 
anv  politician,  and  he  will  help  forward 

to  bring  the  law  somewrhat  nearer 

pared  t  ?  ®®aire8  it  to  be.  Parliament  may  not  be  pre- 
auy  ino°  public-houses,  bnt  it  may  prevent 

re  being  opened,  or — as  a  first  instalment— throw 


a  number  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  new 
licenses.  Now  this — which  is  all  that  the  Bill  dots,  so 
far  as  licensing  is  concerned — is  a  clear  gain  to  the' 
publicans.  Anything  which  restricts  their  monopoly  to^ 
fewer  persons  enhances  the  value  of  that  monopoly.  Of 
course,  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  of 
wine,  and  beer,  and  spirits ;  but  what  matters  ?  Over 
this  consummation  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr  Bass' 
may  shake  hands,  and  Archbishop  Manning  and  Mr 
Watney  may  rejoice  together.  Mr  Bruce  introduced  a 
measure  last  year  which  would  have  given  any  increase 
of  value  of  public-house  property  to  the  nation  at  large... 
But  the  constituencies  were  ungrateful  or  apathetic,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  to  be  shorn  of  their  locks  by  the 
Dalilab  of  the  Home  Office,  and  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  urged  that,  after  all,  the 
change  is  a  very  small  one  ;  but  this  is  really  an  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  case.  Large  and  patent  encroachments  on 
individual  liberty  are  not  often  successful  in  England.. 
The  very  conservatism  of  our  people  makes  them  resist  a 
forced  change  in  their  personal  habits.  This  is  fully  re¬ 
cognised  in  our  present  Parliament,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  conspiracy  to  break  down  the  popular  resistance- 
by  continuous  petty  aggressions.  The  member  for  West 
Essex,  with  an  audacity  seldom  equalled  even  on  the 
Tory  benches,  advised  that,  as  “  there  was  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  pnblic,  it  was  wiser  to  proceed  gra- 
dnally,  so  as  to  accustom  the  pnblic  by  degrees  to  a 
change.”  Mr  Bruce’s  review  of  legislation  regulating 
the  hours  of  closing  tells  the  same  tale.  First,  public- 
houses  were  closed  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday 
night,  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morning  being 
their  weakest  point.  Next,  power  was  given  to 
local  authorities  to  close  them  between  one  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  during  the  week.  In  both  these 
cases  Mr  Bruce  tells  us  there  was  a  diminution  of 
drunkenness ;  but  he  gives  no  information  as  to  how 
this  conclusion  is  arrived  at.  That-  the  immediate  effect 
of  such  regulations  would  be  to  diminish  intoxication 
cannot  be  doubted.  Bnt  the  contention  of  those  who 
object  to  any  attempts  at  repressing  drunkenness  by 
preventing  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  that 
experience  has  shown  that  the  pertinacity  of  the  drunkard 
soon  overcomes  such  obstacles.  No  measures  which  a 
British  Parliament  could  be  got  to  sanction,  and  a 
British  Executive  to  carry  out,  would  suffice  to  prevent 
those  who  wish  to  get  drunk  from  obtaining  tbe  liquor  to 
do  it  with.  Attempts  of  this  kind  are  utterly  ineffi¬ 
cacious  against  habitual  tipplers,  but  they  are  an  intole¬ 
rable  interference  with  the  just  liberties  of  moderate 
drinkers. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  virtually  given  up  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  his  Bill  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  closing. 
He  announced  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  that 
“  he  had  communicated  with  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  all  the  large  towns,  with  chief  constables,  and  with 
magistrates,  .  .  .  and,  without  a  single  exception, 
they  agreed  that  the  hours  fixed  by  the  Bill  wero 
satisfactory.”  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  very 
harmonious  chorus,  before  the  Bill  had  passed  through 
committee,  Mr  Bruce,  whose  “  consideration  ”  of  this 
matter  has  been  even  more  than  usually  lengthy,  fonnd 
out,  by  communications  addressed  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  he  had  been  misled  by  the 
admiration  of  Bumbledom,  and  that  no  provisions  which 
he  could  frame  would  meet  the  varying  wants  of 
different  localities.  It  is  astonishing  that,  after  this 
convincing  proof  of  tbe  impossibility  of  attaining  any 
good  by  legislation,  the  Government  still  proposes  to 
“regulate  ”  the  hours  during  which  publicans  may  sell 
their  wares.  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr 
Vernon  Harcourt,  no  one  had  the  common  sense 
to  suggest  that  the  natural  regulator  of  the  hours 
of  closing  is  the  demand  of  customers.  No  trades¬ 
man  will  keep  his  shop  open  if  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  demand  for  his  commodities  to  make  it 
pay  ;  and  if  there  is,  if  a  number  of  persons  are  desirous 
of  buying  and  some  one  is  willing  to  sell  them  what 
they  want,  any  interference  with  them,  either  by  local 
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authorities  or  by  Parliament,  is  utterly  unjustifiable  and 
tyrannical.  If  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  sale  in 
particular  instances  increases  the  expense  of  police 
supervision,  the  charge  for  licenses  might  fairly  be 
graduated  in  amount  so  as  to  make  those  bear  the  extra 
expense  who  caused  it;  but  this  is  an  altogether 
different  measure  from  prohibiting  the  sale  of  what  is 
recognised  as  a  legitimate  article  of  trade.  The  member 
for  Carlisle  very  consistently  looks  upon  this  prohibition 
during  certain  hours  as  “  the  jewel  of  the  Bill  for  it  is 
a  partial  concession  of  the  main  object  for  which  he 
contends.  If  the  Bill  is  passed  with  Mr  Bruce’s  new¬ 
fangled  device  of  leaving  the  decision  of  the  hours  of 
closing  to  local  authorities,  the  Alliance  programme  will 
have  been  conceded  in  principle,  and  all  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  will  have  to  do  in  future  is  to  extend  its 
operation. 

The  amended  provisions  of  the  Bill  dealing  with  adul¬ 
teration  appear  generally  sensible  and  just.  Before  the 
Bill  was  printed  we  were  very  curious  to  know  how 
“  adulteration  ”  would  be  defined.  The  difficulty  has 
been  got  over  by  remitting  the  matter  to  a  schedule,  and 
substituting  a  list  of  deleterious  ingredients  known  to  be 
used  by  publicans  for  a  definition.  We  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  that  list.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  no 
person  desires  to  imbibe  a  mixture  containing  these 
poisonous  drugs.  To  sell  a  compound  containing  them 
as  beer  or  gin  is  therefoi'e  a  fraud,  and  may  very  justly 
subject  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  it  to  punishment. 
The  penalty  affixed  to  this  offence  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  excessive ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  particulars  of  the  conviction  shall  be 
affixed  to  the  premises  of  the  fraudulent  tradesman 
seems  likely  to  become  law.  No  better  means  of  putting 
down  these  nefarious  practices  exists  thau  the  exposure 
of  those  who  are  guilty  of  them  to  their  customers. 
The  only  questiou  is,  whether  an  advertisement  or  two 
in  the  papers  circulating  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
not  prove  a  more  effective  means  of  publication  than  the 
one  proposed.  What  must  strike  every  one,  however,  in 
connection  with  these  provisions  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  publicans  alone  should  be  subjected  to  them. 
We  hope  that  the  mischievous  frauds  committed  by  the 
lower  order  of  tradesmen  will  bo  considered  deserving 
of  repression,  and  that  drinkers  of  alcoholic  liquors  will 
not  alone  be  protected  from  slow  poisoning  by  those  who 
supply  them  with  food. 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  AND  HIS 

HINDS. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  written  a 
letter,  or  has  ordered  it  to  be  written  by  his  steward, 
to  the  various  tenants  upon  his  Oxfordshire  estates 
which  is,  taken  all  in  all,  probably  as  remarkable  a 
production  as  ever  issued  from  a  ducal  peu.  Boldly 
plunging  in  mediae  res,  the  steward  commences,  “  I  am 
desired  by  his  Grace  to  communicate  to  you  his  views 
respecting  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  agricultural 
labour  market.”  His  Grace’s  “  views  ”  upon  this  point 
betray  all  that  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  Providence 
which  might  be  expected  in  a  person  of  his  quality, 
together  with  an  amount  of  ignorance  which,  even  for  a 
Duke,  is  unusual.  That  his  Grace  should  regard  the 
present  state  of  the  agricultural  labour  market  with 
dissatisfaction  is  not,  perhaps,  at  all  unnatural.  A  Duke 
has  ns  much  right  to  express  his  opinion  as  has  Mr  Odger 
liimself ;  and  if  he  “  is  sorry  the  labourers  have  been  so 
influenced  by  questionable  advice  as  to  lead  them  (sic) 
to  put  forward  questionable  demands,”  we  cannot 
possibly  object  to  his  giving  public  expression  to 
his  sorrow,  however  much  we  may  marvel  at  the 
temporary  oblivion  of  English  into  which  his  grief 
has  led  him.  What  is  wonderful  is  not  that  his 
Grace  should  regard  the  present  agricultural  strike 
with  all  the  plenitude  of  ducal  disfavour,  but  that  he 
should  consider  it  to  be  ”  due  to  none  of  those  causes 
by  which  strikes  in  productive  trades  are  generally  de¬ 
termined.”  We  should  have  imagined  that  in  “  a  pro¬ 
ductive  trade  ” — what  may  be  the  case  in  unproductive 


trades  we  do  not  pretend  to  know — a  stnke  is  A 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  to  better  hia  ^ 

hon  at  the  expense  of  the  capitalist,— to  increaw  hi?n^’ 
wages,  that  is  to  say,— and  pro  tanto,  unless  pricM T- 
raised,  to  dimmish  his  employer’s  profits  ^ 
should  further  have  imagined  that  in  agricultn!? 
which  is  as  much  **a  productive  trade”  as  any  oth  ’ 
a  strike  was  due  to  exactly  the  same  causes 
Grace,  however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  knowledw 
IS  able  to  put  us  right  on  this  point.  The  preset 
agricultural  revolt  is  ”  due  to  none  of  those  causes  hr 
which  strikes  in  productive  trades  are  generally  deter¬ 
mined.”  It  is  “  a  mischievous  agitation  ”  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  ”in  the  hopes  of  betten^ 
his  condition,  contrary  to  eveiy  principle  of  the  laws 
^which  regulate  supply  and  demand.”  ”  The  principles 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  supply  and  demand ’’^is 
even  for  a  Duke,  a  big  and  involved  expression,  and  with 
a  full  Borthrop  Trumbull  flavour  about  it.  Bat  how 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  labourer  to 
better  his  condition  is  contrary  either  to  ”  the  laws  which 
regulate  supply  and  demand,”  or  to  “every  principle 
of  ”  those  laws,  his  Grace  does  not  tell  us.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  tolerably  clear  that  he  holds  that  agriculture  is 
not  “  a  productive  trade,”  but  a  thing  sui  generis,  and 
to  which  “  the  principles  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
supply  and  demand  ”  do  not  apply.  This  being  so, 
he  regards  a  strike  of  agricultural  labourers,  even  “  in 
the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition,”  as  a  state  of 
things  which  is  unnatural  in  itself,  and  which  has  been 
I  artificially  brought  about  “by  agitators  and  declaimers.” 
And  this  being  so,  bis  Grace,  whose  piety  gives  him  a 
clear  right  to  forecast  the  ways  of  Providence,  confi¬ 
dently  assures  his  tenants  that  the  present  strike 
will  have  “  but  one  consequence,  and  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  in  due  time  aud  by  bitter  experience 
by  the  labourer,  that  he  has  quarrelled  with  bis  best 
friend.” 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Duke’s  political  economy  that 
at  present  interests  us.  It  is  amusing  enough,  no  doubt, 
to  see  his  Grace  using  big  words,  of  thp  meaning  of 
which  he  has  apparently  no  manner  of  conception.  But 
it  is  as  a  practical  man  that  we  are  concerned  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  not  as  a  philosopher  or  political 
economist.  And,  as  a  practical  man,  his  letter  puts 
him  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  Stripped  of  its 
political  economy  and  its  redundant  piety,  it  contaiM 
three  very  significant  statements.  The  first  of  these  is 
that,  in  future,  all  allotments  upon  the  Duke’s  estates 
will  be  held  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  farmer,  under 
whom  the  labourer  holding  the  allotment  is  employed. 
The  second  is  that  all  labourers  holding  cottas  upon 
the  Duke’s  estates  will  be,  in  future,  considered  as 
monthly  tenants,  unless  the  farmer  under  whom  they 
work  will  be  “  answerable  ”  for  the  rent  half-yearly. 
The  third  is  that,  in  future,  no  cottages  at  all  will  be  let 
upon  the  Marlborough  estates,  except  to  tenants  whom 
the  farmers  themselves  may  nominate.  The  cynicism 
of  this  attempt  to  enable  the  farmers  to  coerce  their  men 
is  made  yet  moro  revolting  by  the  hideous  veneer  o 
philanthropy*  with  which  it  is  coated. 
his  farmers  that,  in  future,  their  labourers  shall  be  abso¬ 
lutely  under  their  control  and  at  their  mercy,  his  urace 
goes  on  to  observe  that  he  “  cannot  too 
the  necessity  of  prudence  and  forbearance.  This,  ro 
a  nobleman  who  is  doing  his  very  best  to 
labourers  over  more  than  half  a  county  to  a  con  i } 
little  short  of  absolute  slavery,  would  be  almost  bumoro 
if  it  were  not  so  terrible.  . 

It  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  his  hideous  blunders  ® 
“productive  trades,”  and  the  “  principles  oft»e 
which  regulate  supply  and  demand,”  his  Grace  fia*  7^ 
a  very  keen  notion  of  one  or  two  elementary  facts,  tie  » 
for  instance,  tlmt  the  moi*e  his  tenant-farmers  pay 
wages  the  less  they  will  be  able  to  pay  in  rent,  ’ 

in  other  words,  the  price  of  agricultural  p 
remaining  the  same,  the  interests  of  tho 
of  the  labourer  are  directly  opposed.  It  is  no  ,  » 

wonderful  that  his  Grace  should  consider  au  a  emp ^ 
the  part  of  the  Oxfordshire  .agricultural  laboure 
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to  bo  little  short  of  a 


direct 

from 


Rfltter  his  condition 

H^nt  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  ducal  revenues 
*h*  proper  office,  and  to  turn  them  into  his  own 
iSete.  uonsidering  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  is 
^hans  to  be  wondered  that  he  should  have  spoken 
^mooerately  as  he  has.  He  is  notoriously  a  noble- 
^  of  strong  religious  convictions,  holding  that 
Se'present  order  of  things,  in  which  agricultural  la¬ 
bourers  only  exist  that  farmers  may  be  able  to  pay  rent  to 
dukes  is  of  divine  institution.  And  holding  this,  he 
rds  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  recognised 
of  wages  upon  the  Blenheim  estates  as  little 
short  of  sacrilege.  That  it  is  indecent  in  him  to 
thrust  himself  forward  in  a  matter  in  which  his  own 
pecuniary  interests  are  so  directly  concerned,  has  pro- 
tobly  never  once  occurred  to  him.  In  these  days,  when 
inspiration  no  longer  exists,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a 
Duke  —  who  is,  as  it  were,  a  representative  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence  and  goodness,  and  to  whom,  next  to  his 
Creator,  the  agricultural  labourer  owes  his  reverence, — 
to  take  upon  himself  the  necessary  part  of  denouncing 
any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  bad  and  wicked  men  to 
upset  the  existing  order  of  things.  That  his  Grace 
speaks  with  pain,  his  English,  which  is  more  than 
usoally  laboured,  sufficiently  shows.  Nor  will  any  one 
for  a  moment  suppose,  that  when  he  reduces  the  labourer 
to  a  monthly  tenant,  holding  his  cottage  and  his  allot¬ 
ment  at  the  pleasure  of  the  farmer  under  whom  he  serves, 
he  is  at  all  aware  that  he  is  attempting  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  tenant-farmers  a  direct  instrument  of 
coercion.  Indeed,  from  first  to  last,  his  wonderful 
allocution  is  spoken  in  all  the  simplicity  of  ^od  faith. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  his  Grace  con¬ 
siders  himself  to  be  not  only,  as  he  is,  a  most  estimable 
sobleman,  but  also  a  distinct  friend  of  the  labouring 
classes.  And  when  we  remember,  after  all,  how  weak 
human  nature  is,  even  in  dukes,  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  say  to  his  tenants, 
simply  and  roughly,  “  With  a  view  to  enabling  you  to 
pay  your  rents,  I  will  do  my  best  to  enable  you  to  stamp 
out  this  abominable  strike.’’ 


The  Duke  of  Marlborough  holds  a  magnificent  estate 
presented  years  ago  to  his  ancestor,  the  so-called  Great 
.  Duke,  by  a  ghiteful  nation.  He  also  has  an  annual 
charge  secured  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office,  the 
existence  of  which  does  a  good  deal  to  render  communi¬ 
cation  more  costly  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  an  ill 
day  for  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  when  the  House  of 
Commons  begin  to  apply  to  this  monstrous  hereditary 
pension  the  same  modes  of  reasoning  which  it  seems  not 
unlikely  to  apply  to  a  precisely  similar  hereditary  pen¬ 
sion  held  by  the  Nawab  Nazim.  What  the  nation  gives 
^  can  take  away.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  when 
^rliament  granted  Blenheim  to  the  first  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  it  had  no  notion  how  rapidly  its  gift  would  in¬ 
crease  in  value.  The  evil  day  when  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  will  insist  upon  a  commutation  of  the  ducal 
charge  upon  the  Post  Office,  and  the  surrender  of 
^enheira  to  the  State  for  a  fixed  rental,  may,  perhaps, 
\r  .before  it  comes,  the  great  house  of 

th*T  V  j^elf  may  be  extinct.  But  it  is  certain 
at  if  his  Grace  wishes  to  accelerate  the  day  in  which 
working  men  will  put  questions  of  the  kind  that  we 
Bugg^t,  he  will  from  time  to  time  issue  a  letter  con¬ 
nived  in  the  same  tone  and  spirit  as  this,  his  latest 
bis  tenantry.  Before  long  he  will  be 
V  ®  j*®ctly  gauge  his  popularity  in  his  own  neigh- 
ur  ood.  At  the  last  general  election  Mr  Barnett  of 
J^fflpton,  the  ducal  candidate,  was  returned  for  Wood- 
1  .  ^  majority  of  twenty-one  votes.  The  next  general 

Wft  Woodstock  will  be  again  contested,  and  it  is, 

BeWf  P*’°bable  that  the  house  of  Marlborough  will 
be  h  fbe  Marquis  of  Blandford.  It  is  to 

will  ^P?‘J,^“^*'^ben  the  time  comes  the  Liberal  candidate 
its  remind  the  labourers  of  Woodstock  and 

The  ®^**bood  of  the  Duke’s  letter  to  his  tenantry, 
chi' Ml democracy  which  Mr  Disraeli  enfran- 
losa  f  V’  ^beu  bo  armed  with  the  Ballot.  And  the 
0  big  pocket  borough  will,  perhaps,  leave  his  Grace 


a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man,  and  dispose  him  to  consider 
more  closely  “  the  principles  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
supply  and  demand.” 


JUAREZ. 

The  death  of  Benito  Juarez,  the  Cromwell  of  Mexico, 
deprives  the  country  which  he  governed  with  so  much 
energy  and  ability  of  the  only  strong  and  thoroughly 
resolute  statesman  that  the  Mexican  Republic  has 
produced  of  late  years.  It  is  probable  that  Juarez  was 
the.^eatest  Mexican  statesman  since  the  declaration  of 
Mexican  independence.  Santa  Anna  himself  did  not 
exceed  him  in  stem  vigour  and  indomitable  courage, 
while  Santa  Anna  was  much  his  inferior  in  those 
qualities  of  political  leadership  which  are  of  the  first 
importance  to  any  one  who  essays  to  hold  the  helm  of  a 
State.  As  is  known,  Juarez  was  of  unmingled  Indian 
blood.  No  cross  with  the  long  dominant  Spaniard 
impaired  the  purity  of  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
races  of  Mexico.  He  was  a  Red  Man  of  the  Red  Men, 
and  the  extraordinary  capacity  ho  displayed  throughout 
his  stormy  and  difficult  career  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  civic  and  politic  ability  of  those  imperial  peoples 
whom  Cortez  found  in  possession  of  power  and  the 
enjoyment  of  no  inconsiderable  civilisation,  when  first 
the  foot  of  the  invincible  European  pressed  the  soil  of 
the  Mexican  continent.  The  readers  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  can  easily  call  to  mind 
the  astonishing  examples  of  indigenous  culture  and 
progress  which  were  exemplified  in  the  Tlascalan 
republic  and  the  Aztec  empire ;  and  it  will  require  the 
reflection  that  with  the  throne  of  Montezuma  fell  the 
most  terrible  and  sanguinary  superstition  that  ever 
desolated  a  nation,  in  order  to  stifle  the  regret  that  must 
be  felt  at  the  destmetion  of  a  primitive  civilisation  so 
remarkable  and  so  flourishing.  Nor  can  even  this  re¬ 
flection  stifle  the  regret.  The  blood-stained  altars  of  the 
Aztec  War  God,  that  were  annually  drenched  by  the  blood 
of  a  hundred  thousand  human  captives,  only  made  wav 
for  not  less  frightful  sacrifices  to  the  demon  of  Spanisn 
cupidity.  After  the  lapse  of  generations,  the  demand 
for  retribution  is  to  be  heard  in  the  expressions  of  bitter 
hate  with  which  two-thirds  of  the  present  population  of 
Mexico  are  accustomed  to  salute  every  reference  to  the 
bygone  period  of  Spanish  conquest  and  enslavement. 
To  the  same  retributive  feeling  is  to  be  traced  no  small 
part  of  the  ascendency  which  Benito  Juarez  exercised 
among  his  countrymen. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  Juarez  was  not  merely  an 
Indian,  but  a  Montezuma.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
may  have  been  the  case.  The  blood  of  the  Peruvian 
Incas  flo^vs  in  the  veins  of  the  Castilian  house  of  De  la 
Vega,  nor  is  it  intrinsically  improbable  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ancient  imperial  caste  may  have  perpetuated 
themselves,  and  that  their  descendants  may  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  recognised  in  secret  and  in  apprehension  by 
fragments  of  the  great  nation  that  obejed  their  ances¬ 
tors.  It  is  at  least  certain  that,  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  Juarez,  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  possessed 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  influence  over  his  Indian 
compatriots.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  faction, 
the  descendants  of  the  Europeans,  hated  him  with  a  hate 
that  was  only  inferior  to  their  fear. 

We  have  already,  in  an  article  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  which  was  still  raging  at  the  moment  of 
the  death  of  the  President,  although  all  the  chances 
were  showing  themselves  to  be  in  favour  of  the  J uarists, 
commented  upon  some  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
internal  policy  of  the  deceased  statesman.  It  is  now 
fourteen  years  since  Jnarez  first  obtained  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  dignity,  and  during  this  long  period  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  has  kept  his  reputation  conspicuously  free  from 
the  accusations  of  embezzlement  which  were  only  too 
well  deserved  by  many  of  his  predecessors.  But  though 
Juarez  was  personally  incorruptible,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  the  cupiditv  of  his  followers  and  his 
own  aflectioB  towards  his  mends  led  to  abuses  which 
seriously  militated  against  the  respect  in  which  the 
Government  was  held.  At  the  same  time  the  extreme 
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daration  of  the  Juarist  admiDistration  tended  to  provoke 
opposition  through  the  mere  fact  of  its  daration. 
There  is  something  contrary  to  Bepablieanism  in  pushing 
'the  principle  of  re-election  too  far  in  a  Repnblic.  This 
-'objection  is  found  to  weigh  in  the  United  States  against 
the  choice  of  General  Grant  for  another  Presidential  term. 
A  President  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  perpetual 
renewal  of  his  term  of  office  is  not  far  from  Csesarism, 

>  even  though  he  is  himself  utterly  innocent  of  any  con¬ 
scious  desire  to  subvert  Republican  institutions.  A 
President  who  has  been  President  for  life  too  often  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  another  President  for  life  to  follow 
ihim.  Hereditary  Presidency  is  the  next  step,  and  what 
is  Hereditary  Presidency  but  a  Napoleonic  Empire  with 
all  its  attendant  train  of  sham-legitimisms  of  every 
description  ?  The  resolution  of  .Juarez  last  year  to 
become  President  of  Mexico  for  a  fourth  time  was  the 
reason  why  Porfirio  Diaz  rose  in  ’rebellion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Juarez  believed  himself  to  be,  as  he  really 
was,  the  ablest  ruler  of  the  country.  This  is,  however, 
a  dangerous  conviction  to  encourage  in  the  trustee  of 
practically  sovereign  powers.  To  the  last,  Juarez  was 
the  determined  opponent  of  the  clerical  party.  He  had 
never  hesitated  to  help  his  administration  out  of  the 
goods  of  the  clergy,  and,  as  the  plea  of  public  necessity 
seldom  reconciles  people  to  their  own  impoverishment, 
the  clergy  never  failed  to  pursue  Juarez  with  their  hos-  • 
tility.  The  conduct  of  some  leading  Juarists,  who 
were  known  to  have  applied  the  Church  property  to  the 
aid  of  the  State  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  the 
proceeds  in  their  own  pockets,  or  by  becoming  masters 
of  huge  estates  at  a  nominal  sum,  seriously  embarrassed 
the  President.  The  clericals  themselves  must,  however, 
give  to  Juarez  the  praise  of  an  earnest  desire  for  extend¬ 
ing  education  and  for  increasing  commercial  facilities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  execution  of  Maximilian  is  pronounced  by  a 
good  many  journals  to  be  a  damning  blot  on  the 
memory  of  the  Mexican  President.  Englishman  even, 
who,  if  an  invading  army  of  Russians  or  Germans  had 
succeeded  in  thrustitig  some  Romanov  or  Hohenzollern 
on  the  throne  of  England,  would  be  the  first  to 
denounce  allegiance  to  the  usurper  as  treason  to  the 
nation,  profess  themselves  to  be  unable  to  pardon  the 
indignant  repudiation  of  Napoleon’s  nominee  by  the 
manhood  and  patriotism  of  Mexico.  As  for  the  specific 
act  of  the  shooting  of  Maximilian,  patting  aside  the 
personal  amiability  of  that  reckless  and  unfortunate 
adventurer,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Maximilian  had 
previously  sanctioned  the  decree  of  Bazaine  by  which 
every  Mexican  soldier  taken  in  arms  against  the  French 
was  to  bo  shot  on  the  spot.  A  leader  of  foreign  cut¬ 
throats,  for  the  French  in  Mexico  were  no  more,  who 
sanctioned  the  practice  of  deliberately  slaughtering  the 
native  prisoners  of  war,  could  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  being  called  to  an  account  for  the  atrocities  he  had 
approved.  The  excuse  that  Maximilian  was  really  the 
mere  agent  of  Bazaine  is  no  excuse.  Maximilian  could 
have  refused  to  bo  the  agent  of  Bazaine,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  fact  of  complicity  removes  the 
guilt  of  complicity.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
Hapsburg  prince,  like  the  Napoleonic  mercenary,  had 
far  too  slight  an  idea  of  the  claims  of  Republicans  to 
the  ordinary  justice  of  humanity,  to  hesitate  about 
hanging  or  shooting  them  in  cold  blood  and  to  any 
extent.  The  Mexican  Republicans  may,  however,  be 
pardoned  for  not  being  able  to  share  this  order  of 
sentiments.  In  brief,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
^'atimilian,  with  all  his  personal  amiability  as  aforesaid. 
Lad  deserved  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemies  to 
T  h  m  ho  had  behaved,  not  as  an  ordinary  enemy,  but 
as  a  pirate  who  makes  his  captives  walk  the  plank. 
The  only  question  that  can  arise  is,  whether  it  was 
expedient  to  exact  strict  justice  from  such  a  criminal; 
and  this  question  can  only  be  rightly  answered  by 
the  ( onn’dtrafon  whether  the  punishment  of  the 
•  cr.minal  was  in  tfie  highest  degree  likely  to  prevent  the 
imi  atio  i  ol  his  crime.  Now  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
will  be  a  long  t«me  before  another,  European,  Asiatic, 
or  African  irinceling,  whose  education  is  sufficiently 


advanced  to  let  him  know  the  punishment  of  k 
will  be  found  to  risk  another  Queretaro.  Bei 
had  the  future  of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  d< 
under  the  circumstances,  the  great  Aztec  Lad 


THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  LADY  DOCTORS 

On  several  occasions  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
remarkable  and  important  struggle  going  on  in  Ed'  ^ 
burgh  between  a  majority  of  the  Univeraity  Senateg 
and  the  ladies  who  had  been  induced  to  go  to  Edinburg 
by  the  promise  of  a  medical  education.  In  a  bwk 
just  published  by  Miss  Jex-Blake,*  an  interestine 
history  of  the  battle  is  given,  together  with  an  admirable 
resume  of  what  has  been  done  for  and  by  women  in  the 
medical  profession  in  America  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  followed  this  painful  and  wearisome 
controversy  that  the  progress  of  the  lady  students  was 
effectually  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  governing  body 
to  have  the  ladies  taught  by  the  professors,  or  to  allow 
any  one  else  to  give  the  requisite  instruction.  Being 
baffled  in  every  effort,  the  ladies  were  at  last  driven  to 
appeal  to  the  law.  Their  action  came  on  forbearing 
some  days  ago,  and  last  Saturday  Lord  Gifford  gave 
a  judgment  in  their  favour  with  modified  costs. 

The  points  really  decided  are,  that  women  are  not  by 
law  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  medical  degrees, 
and  that  it  is  competent  to  the  Scotch  Universities, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  corporations,  to 
admit  women  to  the  course  of  regular  medical  study, 
and  to  crown  their  studies,  if  they  should  bo  found 
qualified,  with  a  degree  entitling  them  to  practise. 
What  has  not  been  decided  is  the  further  contention 
that  Universities  not  only  may  admits  but  have  no 
right  to  exclude  women  from  medical  education  and 
degrees.  The  case,  as  presented  to  the  judge,  did 
not  call  for  any  decision  on  the  wider  question,  and 
it  therefore  remains  open  for  discussion  at  a  future 
time.  The  great  step  that  has  been  gained  is  the 
authoritative  enunciation  of  the  judge  that  there  is  no 
law  to  forbid  the  free  admission  of  women  into  the 
Scotch  Universities.  We  think  this  proposition  so 
moderate,  and  in  itself  so  reasonable,  that  we  are  as¬ 
tonished  that  any  body  of  intelligent  men  could  be  found 
to  go  into  a  court  of  justice  to  contest  it.  To  Lord 
Gifford  it  appeared  so  clear  that  he  considered  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  in  support  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  ill-success  of  women  in  their  attempt  to 
win  the  franchise  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  may 
have  led  to  a  suspicion  that  the  judges  were  disposed  to 
impose  disabilities  on  women  generally.  ^ 


be  to  push  the  defeat  too  far.  Excluding, 
moment,  political  functions,  it  may  be  questioned  if  t  • 
law  imposes  any  disability  on  unmarried  women, 
does  certainly  lay  on  married  women  many  restrictions 
orrievons  in  ho  borne,  but  these  are  simply#  in  the  eye 
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floestion  arose,  could  women  prove  their  right  to 
it?  Upon  them  hj  the  burden  of  proof,  from  the 
point  of  view.  This  burden  was  too  much  for 
if  women  bad  by  law  the  right  to  vote,  why  had 
M  few  of  them  done  it  ?  Voting  was  not  like  studying 
f  r  a  profession  ;  it  involved  scarcely  any  trouble ;  it  was 
ften  a  valuable  and,  shame  to  say,  even  lucrative  privi- 
?  tre  Except  in  a  few  cases,  almost  centuries  ago,  there 
M  no  evidence  that  women  voted;  and,  if  they  did 
not  the  inference  drawn  by  the  law  was  that  they  could 
not*  because  they  were  not  members  of  the  privileged 

class  of  voters.  -  .„ 

The  significance  of  this  argument  becomes  manifest 
irhen  we  consider  the  different  situation  of  medical 
degrees.  Suppose  there  were  no  medical  degrees,  no 
restrictions  upon  practice,  but  that  medicine  was  as  open 
commerce  or  manufactures  or  farming,  can  it  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  women  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  have  a 
right  to  act  as  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  to  recover  fees 
for  “  services  duly  performed.’*  Plainly,  they  would  have 
the  same  right  to  deal  in  physic  that  they  have  to  sew, 
or  knit,  or  stand  behind  a  counter.  When,  however,  the 
State  intervened,  and  forbad  the  practice  of  physic  to 
-persons  who  failed  to  comply  with  its  tests  of  qualifica¬ 
tion,  did  it,  by  such  act,  deprive  women  of  their 
ancient  right,  if  they  showed  that  they  possessed  the 
requisite  qualification  ?  That  would  be  a  very  bold  con¬ 
tention.  The  object  of  creating  corporations  to  give 
degrees  was  to  protect  the  public  from  ignorance  and 
quackery,  not  to  inflict  disfranchisement  on  w’oraen,  or 
any  class  of  persons.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  show  that 
«  scheme  of  education  and  degrees,  which  had  a  distinct 
-object  of  public  utility”,  were  to  have  the  effect  of 
Toobing  one-half  the  species  of  their  natural  rights. 
Of  course,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  legislature,  in 
restricting  the  profession,  took  the  opportunity  expressly 
to  exclude  women,  nothing  could  be  said,  except  'that 
»the  law  ought  to  be  altered ;  but  we  may  confidently 
challenge  the  enemies  of  women’s  education  in  medicine 
io  produce  any  evidence  of  the  deliberate  exclusion  of 
Fomen.  We  may  assert  then  with  some  confidence  that 
the  right  of  »70inen  to  practise  medicine  was  not  taken 
4iway  by  the  closing  of  the  profession,  but  only  that 
it  was  subjected  to  the  same  limitations  as  in  tho  case 
-of  men. 

How,  if  this  be  so,  account  for  the  complete  absence 
of  women  from  the  roll  of  medical  practitioners  ?  The 
explanation  is  obvious.  So  long  as  no  special  tests  were 
imposed  on  practitioners,  women  had  a  fair  share  of 
4be  business,  but  when  the  successful  prosecution  of 
medicine  implied  an  expensive  and  lengthened  education, 
and  more  especially  when  anatomy  was  studied,  women 
fell  off;  they  had  not  sufi&cient  motive  to  undergo  the 
toils  and  expense  of  sound  medical  training.  The  facts 
quot^  in  Miss  Jex-Blake’s  first  lecture  seem  to  show 
vhat  in  England,  at  least,  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
medidne  was  an  innovation  due  to  accident.  “In  1421 
«  petition  was  presented  to  Henry  V.  praying  that  ‘  no 
Woman  use  the  practyse  of  fisyk  under  payne  of  long 
ampnsonment.’  ”  This  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  at 
one  time  the  practise  of  the  art  of  healing  was  not  rare 
-among  English  women,  for  it  would  hardly  have  been 
Worth  presenting  a  petition  if  there  had  not  been  a 
gievance  of  competition  to  complain  of.  We  also  learn 
om  the  34  Henry  VIII.,  c.  8,  that  women  practised 
ftf  Pu  ^  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Colleges 

«ip  fiysicians  and  Surgeons.  It  states  that  the 
ompanie  and  Fellowship  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
yn  ing  onlie  their  owne  lucres  and  nothing  the  profit 

trouW^d  or  patient,  have  sued,  vexed,  and 

wKn  n  ‘  j  honest  pei  sones,  as  well  men  ojswomen^ 

uatn***  iiathe  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
opera^on  of  certeyne  herbes,  rotes,  and 
be  rising  and  ministering  them  to  suche  as 

custonr.ablo  diseases,  for  neighbourhood 

eiiftpto  i  1  charytie,”  and  it 

Dract*  u  ^“^8e  “  honest  persones  ”  should  be  allowed  to 

ponaltie,  or  losse  of 
- — Ihe  right  of  women  to  enter  the  pro- 
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fession  of  medicine  was  hampered  by  conditions  that 
long  prevented  women  attempting  the  feat,  and  thus  the 
right  has  lain  long  unused.  But  it  is  not  dead,  it  has 
only  slept,  and  at  the  summons  of  the  lady-students  of 
Edinburgh  it  is  again  instinct  with  life. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  women, 
on  complying  with  the  requisite  conditions^  have  a  right  to 
a  degree  qualifying  for  admission  into  medicine.  But 
the  condition  we  have  italicised  is  important.  If  degrees 
were  granted  on  mere  examination,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty ;  no  licensing  body,  unless  by  special  provision, 
could  refuse  to  examine,  and,  if  found  qualified,  to  admit 
women.  But  unfortunately  the  law  at  present  requires 
attendance  on  classes,  and  not  on  any  classes,  but  on 
specified  classes.  Have  women  the  right  to  force  their 
way  into  those  classes  ?  That  does  not  follow  from  our 
argument,  and  the  answer  must  depend  on  the  particular 
constitution  of  the  teaching  body.  In  Edinburgh,  even, 
the  difficulty  has  not  been  got  over.  Lord  Gifford  has 
not  required  the  senators  to  provide  classes  for  ladies, 
but  his  refusal  to  do  so  was  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
the  supreme  governing  body,  the  University  Court,  had 
not  been  called  before  him.  What  he  has  decided  is 
that,  as  women  were  admitted  by  a  properly  enacted 
law,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  students, 
subject  to  the  rule  of  “separate  classes,”  and  that,  if 
they  pass  their  examinations,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the 
proper  degree.  This  will  probably  be  sufficient ;  the 
alleged  illegality  of  giving  degrees  to  women  is  removed, 
and  the  authorities  may  now  be  fairly  expected,  without 
further  obstruction,  to  carry  out  their  own  regulations. 
Practically  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers, 
and  wo  may  now,  at  last,  hope  that  the  long  battle  is 
over,  that  victory  is  finally  with  the  ladies,  and  that 
henceforth  Edinburgh  will  have  the  proud  distinction  of 
first  opening  her  gates  to  women,  and  restoring  to  them 
their  ancient  and  honoured  occupation  of  healing  the 
sick. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  formally  in¬ 
augurated  ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  partly  owing  to  tho 
continued  exertions  of  this  Society  that  a  more  con¬ 
siderate  treatment  of  domesifc  animals  prevails  through¬ 
out  England  than  in  many  other  countries  which  are,  at 
least,  our  equals  in  point  of  civilisation.  The  Society, 
which  was  but  humble  in  its  birth,  gradually  lived 
down  the  ridicule  and  contumely  with  which  it  was  at 
one  time  assailed,  and  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  a 
permanent  institution,  worthy  of  the  support  of  all 
right-thinking  and  practical  men.  The  Society  has, 
since  its  foundation,  brought  sufficient  influence  to  bear 
upon  our  Parliaments  to  cause  them  to  extend  further 
protection  to  domestic  animals  in  four  separate  enact¬ 
ments  ;  it  has  almost  completely  stamped  out  the  brutal 
amusements  of  cock-fighting  and  the  baiting  of  bulls 
or  badgers ;  and  it  has  secured,  before  the  magistracy 
of  our  country,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  convictions 
for  wanton  cruelty.  Nor  does  this  list  of  legal  suc¬ 
cesses  give  any  fair  criterion  of  the  amount  of  good  which 
it  has  accomplished,  for,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
lectures,  sermons,  and  attractive  pamphlets,  it  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  dissemination,  especially  among 
the  young,  of  all  that  can  conduce  to  the  spread  of 
humane  treatment  of  the  inferior  animals. 

All  this  is  matter  of  history ;  must  we  think  that  it  is 
coming  to  be  a  mere  thing  of  the  past  ?  The  Society 
has  now  attained  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  that  must 
far  exceed  the  warmest  anticipations  of  its  original  pro¬ 
moters.  Housed  in  handsome  premises,  possessing  an 
annual  income  of  eight  thousand  a  year,  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  royalty,  patronised  by  right  reverend  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Church,  and  courted  by  the  favours  of  our 
titled  aristocracy,  the  R.S.P.C.A.  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  reached  the  heyday  of  success.  Does  it 
think,  as  it  has  done  so  much,  that  it  need  do  no  more  ? 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Animal  Worlds  which  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Society,  several  news¬ 
paper  articles  are  reproduced  reflecting  in  unmeasured 
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tertns  on  the  wanton  and  debasing  cruelty  now  practised 
at  Hurlingham  and  at  Shepherd’s-bush.  To  the  most 
rigorous  of  these  the  following  editorial  note  is 
appended  :  “  This  journal  endorses  the  censure  placed 
on  pigeon-shooters  by  every  leading  paper  of  good 
repute ;  but  when  called  on  to  prosecute,  the  Society, 
without  being  over  courtly  or  sycophantic,  must  beg  to 
ask  for  evidence  to  bring  the  acts  complained  of  within 
the  purview  of  the  statute.”  We  are  well  aware  that 
“  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  ”  is  specially 
applicable  to  the  various  statutes  relating  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  wherein  a  very  wide 
discretionary  power  is  left  to  the  magistrates,  but  the 
convictions  that  the  Society  has  already  secured  afford 
ample  precedents  which  might  at  least  encourage  it  to 
make  an  endeavour  to  put  down  by  law  the  barbarities 
enacted  by  our  wealthy  pigeon-shooters.  The  Act  under 
which  proceedings  are  taken  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
of  cruelty  to  animals  only  became  law  in  August,  1849, 
and  within  two  years  from  that  date  we  find,  from  the 
annals  of  the  Society,  that  the  following  case  was  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted.  We  copy  from  the  report  of  the 
R.S.P.C.A.  for  1851: 

G - R - ,  a  tailor,  residing  at  No.  14,  Whitmore-road, 

Hoxton,  appeared  before  Mr  iiammill,  charged  by  Mr  Thomas 
(the  Society’s  Secretary),  with  cruelly  ill-treating  and  torturing 
two  fowls.  From  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  a  neighbour  of 
the  defendant’s  kept  a  few  fowls,  which  sometimes  strayed  into 
the  adjoining  yards.  On  the  day  in  question,  one  unfortunate 
fowl  was  walking  along  the  wall  of  the  defendant’s  yard,  when  he 
struck  it  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back  with  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
disabled  it,  and  repeating  his  blow  several  times,  he  broke  the 
legs  and  wings  of  the  animal.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  killed 
another  in  a  similar  manner;  and  having,  on  being  remonstrated 
with,  expressed  his  determination  to  kill  the  lot,  complaint  was 
made  to  Mr  Thomas,  who  forthwith  summoned  the  defendant  to 
answer  for  his  cruelty.  Mr  Hammill  imposed  a  mitigated  penalty 
of  20s.  and  the  costs. 

Now  if,  in  1851,  the  Society  could  secure  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  a  tailor  who  killed  fowls  with  the  blow  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  surely  we  might  expect  it  to  be  able, 
in  1872,  to  prosecute  a  man  who  kills  pigeons  with 
leaden  pellets,  even  though  he  holds  the  proud  position 
of  an  hereditary  legislator.  The  tailor  of  Hoxton  could 
plead  as  an  excuse  the  annoyance  and  irritation  caused 
to  him  by  his  neighbour’s  birds,  but  the  Hurlingham 
butcher  cannot  plead  even  momentary  vexation,  and 
he  enters  upon  his  disgusting  occupation  with  the  I 
avowed  intent  of  finding  araiisement.  Surely,  then, 
the  same  law  that  convicted  the  tailor  in  1851  can 
be  put  in  motion  to  convict  the  pigeon-shooter  of 
1872.  But  we  hardly  need  ask  how  it  is  that  the 
Society  does  not  undertake  this  duty.  The  Animal 
World  itself  suggests  the  reason,  and  almost  invites  us 
to  consider  that  the  R.S.P.C.A.  has,  in  its  prosperity, 
become  “  over  courtly  and  sycophantic.”  No  one  can 
suppose,  if  the  great  resources  and  prestige,  of  this 
Society  were  vigorously  directed  against  a  “sport” 


patible  with  his  position  to  be  at  the  samA  . 

of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Cmeltv  to 
that  exiete  at  Hurlingham  or  at  Sh^e^?"* 
similar  process  like  that  which  we  have  sniweste*:.;  iiT 
case  of  Its  royal  patron  would  have  to  be  carri^out  amo„ 
many  of  the  humbler  members  of  the  Society  bef^^ 
could  be  freed  of  the  charge,  which  is  daily  ™win»  t 
weight,  of  closing  its  eyes  to  the  barbarities  of  co^, 
and  aristocratic  amusements,  and  reservinir  the  fnll 
measure  of  ito  wrath  for  cat-killing  beadles  or  callomi. 
hearted  drovers. 

It  is  certainly  very  important  that  humanity  towardi 
animals  should  be  especially  encouraged  among  our  rulinff 
classes.  A  people  who  are  brutal  in  one  set  of  relations 
will  be  more  or  less  brutal  in  all.  Those  who  displsT 
ferocious  instincts  towards  animals  will  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  also  heartless  in  their  dealings  with  their 
I  fellow-men.  An  intimate  connection  may  be  traced  be- 
tween  the  feelings  that  find  amusement  in  the  death  of  the 
brute  creation,  and  those  that  can  justify  the  floggings 
with  piano-wire  and  other  atrocities  of  the  Jamia 
reign  of  terror.  The  laws  that  regulate  our  conduct 
towards  each  other,  and  towards  the.  animal  world 
advance  in  an  equal  ratio.  With  the  extinction  of  bear^ 
baiting  the  love  of  the  gibbet  and  the  gallows  died 
out,  and  the  mutilation  of  traitors  passed  away  with 
the  harrying  of  oxen.  Results  similarly  beneficial 
would  follow  the  abolition  of  what  Mr  Disraeli 
sarcastically  terms  “  a  tournament  of  doves.”  The 
broad  principle  that  the  act  of  finding  amusement  in 
the  putting  to  death  of  the  inferior  creation  is  in  itself 
an  immorality  must  one  day  rule  the  world,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  its  acceptance  involves  the  extinction 
of  some  “  sports  ”  now  indulged  in  by  English  gentle¬ 
men.  It  may  be  true  that  the  English  mind  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  cany  out  the  theories  of  Mr  Freeman,  but 
a  society  that  had  these  objects  for  its  ultimate  aim 
would  not  be  more  out  of  harmony  with  the  popular 
mind  of  the  present  day  than  was  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  when  it  first  com¬ 
menced  its  raid  against  the  now  recognised  brntalitiet 
of  cock-fighting  or  the  baiting  of  bulls.  This  Society 
must  look  to  its  laurels,  or  it  may  live  to  see  itself 
supplanted  by  a  less  courtly  rival. 


INS  AND  OUTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SEASON. 

“  It’s  all  over  with  the  season ;  there  is  no  one  left 
in  town,”  is  already  on  every  one’s  lips.  Both  opera- 
houses  are  closed.  The  Morning  Post  publishes  daily, 
instead  of  a  column  of  fashionable  entertainments,  a 
column  of  fashionable  departures.  The  big  silk  mercers 
and  court  milliners  part  with  their  French  forewomem 
The  number  of  shutters  that  meets  the  eyes  is 
increasing  with  an  amazing  rapidity.  The  humblest  o 
the  “  respectable  ”  mortals  plans  his  holidays,  and  wnw 
P.P.O.  on  his  cards  to  be  distributed  to  people  w  o 
would  not  care  a  bit  even  if  he  had  the  intention  o 
withdrawing  altogether  from  the  world.  And  why  is 
it  all  ?  Why,  of  course,  because  August  has  come 
round.  In  May,  when  nature  begins  to  revive  from  i 
winter  slumber,  when  the  country  is  sought  for  y 
every  human  being  except  an  Englishman,  they 
rush  in  town  without  knowing  why.  And  so,  wi  o 
knowing  why,  too,  they  leave  it  at  the  end  of  Jo  y,  0 
changing  the  suffocating,  nauseous  heat  of  London 
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.1  rear  when  his  capacities  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  certainly  more  than  Glarens  or  Montreux,  where  tho 
“  fine  condition.’*  It  would  not  be  natural,  especially  English  holiday  routine  is  mercilessly  chastised  by  that 
the  part  of  a  man  who  gets  nothing  for  it.  But,  unbearable  play  of  red-hot  sun  rays  upon  the  white 
\en  supposing  experience  to  have  proved  that  the  limestone  soil,  which  makes  nearly  all  the  secret  of  tho 
interval  between  Whitsuntide  and  the  Dog  Days  is  the  vineyard  cultivation.  Now  whether  they  be  on  their 
most  convenient  time  for  transacting  legislative  business,  own  sea-shore,  at  their  own  country  seat,  or  on  tho 
is  there  any  proper  reason  for  the  smoky  and  unhealthy  highways  of  the  Continent,  people  cannot  get  rid  of 
metropolis  to  be  so  crammed  with  people  during  nearly  that  perpetual  craving  for  tiresome  and  wearisome 
three  months  of  the  hottest  time  of  the  year  ?  The  pre-  entertainments  which  the  London  season  developcs  and 
gence  of  his  wife  and  children  in  London  may  be,  nourishes  in  them.  Hence  their  utter  inability  to  change 
Jq  some  cases  at  least,  a  comfort  to  the  people’s  their  pursuits  and  pastimes  with  the  change  of  sur- 
representative;  but  they  certainly  do  not  help  him  in  roundings.  They  leave  town  with  the  apparently  firm 
occupation,  and  he  seldom  carries  them  with  decision  to  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  on  the  q.  t, 
him  when  he  travels  for  serious  business  of  his  own.  (which  q,  t.  seems  to  bo  the  fashionable  slang 
The  routs,  the  balls,  the  dinners,  and  the  operas  cer-  substitute  for  “ on  tho  quiet”).  They  will  take 
tainly  do  not  increase  the  speed  of  the  transaction  of  public  nothing  in  the  way  of  clothes  but  another  tweed 
bosiuess,  and  one  would  suppose  that,  had  English  “  col-  suit.  She  will  take  nothing  but  another  costume 
lective  wisdom  ”  acted  in  business  matters  upon  the  same  de  voyage.  One  would  believe  the  whole  luggage  is  to 
principle  as  English  individual  common  sense  does,  the  be  reduced  to  that  classical  strapped  bundle  of  as  many 
irhole  legislative  work  of  the  country  would  never  have  sticks  and  umbrellas  as  there  are  hours  in  an  average 
taken  more  than  a  few  weeks  a  year,  instead  of  the  human  life.  Yet  inafewdaysallthepastoraldisposi- 
several  months  it  takes  now.  It  is  also  in  the  drawing-  tions  are  upset.  Local  racing  and  local  festivities 
room  and  at  languishing  dinner  parties  that  are  generated  cannot  be  left  unattended ;  and  so  there  you  have  again 
those  silly  little  bits  of  legislation  which  daily  threaten  that  visiting  and  cookneying  and  dressing  several 
to  make  of  an  Englishman  s  life  a  permanent  struggle  times  a  day  from  which  you  were  supposed  to  run 
against  .legislative  obstruction.  None  of  the  endless  away.  People  often  laugh  at  those  hurrying 
number  of  small  legislative  items  passed  or  proposed  holiday-makers  who,  having  escaped  from  the  metro- 
during  the  last  few  years  could  ever  emerge  from  the  polis,  are  flying  over  half-a-dozen  countries  in  a  single 
counting-house  of  a  business  man  or  from  the  library  of  month,  seeing  nothing  but  the  dust  which  comes  through 
t  statesman.  They  all  smell  of  “a  pleasant  evening,”  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  and  the  half-de- 
or  of  “  a  nide  garden  party.”  composed  dishes  they  are  forced  to  swallow  at  the 

As  loDg  as  the  legislative  season  and  the,  pleasure  remains  an  open  question  which 

season  will  remain  in  such  strict  connection,  neither  the  two  modes  of  spending  what  is  called  the  morte 

one  nor  the  other  will  give  what  they  can  and  ought  to  London  is  preferabl^thU  flying  one,  or  that 

give.  In  Continental  countries  the  fashionable  season  of  ^carboro  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  ^ 
lasts  for  nearly  six  months,  quite  independently  from  the  .  ^  remember  a  rather  charactenstic  definition  of  the 

question  whether  legislation  is  or  is  not  at  work.  The  and  outs  of  the  London  ^ason  made  by  a  friend 

whole  of  that  time,  art,  trade,  professions  get  all  the  name  long  established  here.  He  was  showing  London 
support  and  encouragement  on  which  they  live,  and  .  ^  fresh-arrived  person,  who  had  the  dl-luck  to  drop  in 

what  is  supposed  to  be  the  refining  influence  of  social  J^st  when  there  was  no  one  in  town.  He  was  amazed 

intercourse  is  steadily  at  work.  Besides,  the  very  fact  the  vastness  of  the  city,  its  enormous  traffic,  and  yet 
that  the  period  is  a  longer  one  makes  people  loss  extra-  utt^  dulness,  and  inquired  whether ^it  was  difierent 
vagant  in  their  expenses,  and  therefore  prevents  the pos-  when  the  saison  was  not  wor/e.  ‘Oh,  answered  the 
sibility  of  that  over-growing  luxury  and  unbounded  self-  resident,  quite  different.  Three  or  four  streets 


indulgence  of  which  London  presents  such  an  amazing  then  completely  blocked  for  several  hours  a  day,  two 
and,  iu  many  respects,  corrupting  spectacle  daring  the  opera-houses  are  opened,  a  good  deal  of  French  is  under- 
season.  A  perfect  fury  of  festivities  rages  for  a  couple  of  ®^od,  and  on  particular  days  numbers  of  ladies  are  to 
months,  whole  fortunes  are  spent,  hundreds  of  organisms  J"®  driving  through  the  park  in  broad  dylight  in 
and  existences  utterly  ruined— and  all  for  no  better  pur-  ^ow-neck  dresses,  and  covered  with  jewellery.  And  a 
pose  than  that  of  muttering,  while  going  down  to  Good-  foment  later  he  added,  “  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  the  chief 
wood,  “  I  say,  what  a  glorious  season  it  was;  never  before  If  you  want  to  see  any  one  on  business  in 

wassuchatremendouslotof  money  spent.”  Andnextyear,  season,  you  hear:  ‘He  is  very  mu^ch  engaged  ju.st 

again, the8amebrutalexuberanceofmoneyandluxury,the  and  if  you  w^t  to  see  him  when  the  season  is 

same  utter  incapacity  of  enjoying  any  thing  from  having  too  told,  He  is  out  of  town, 

much  of  everything,  and  the  same  Vanity  Fair  sentence  Azamat  Batuk. 

m  a  railway  carriage.  I  know  only  of  one  class  of  people  ■  — 

to  whom  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  of  real  advantage,  and  __  . 

IS  foreign  singers.  They  come  here  at  a  time  of  the  I  Mischief-making  ^ssionaries.  Missionary  zeal  has 
year  when  they  could  scarcely  get  occupation  anywhere  drawback,  that  the  bold  men  who  go  out  to  carry 
else,  and  make  in  a  few  weeks  an  amount  of  money  it  Christianity  and  civilisation  to  communities  objecting  to 
would  take  them  a  year  to  make  in  their  own  countries,  receive  these  blessings  are  often  a  source  ot  considerable 
And  for  that  they  dearly  like  to  come  to  England,  and  embarrassment  to  their  own  Governments,  who  are  bound  to 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  at  once  the  whole  protect  or  avenge  them  in  case  they  suffer  for  cominj  into 
wore  of  the  stars  every  year,  while  Paris,  Petersburg,  collision  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people  whose  welfaro 
'Vienna,  and  the  rest  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  are  in  they  seek.  We  can  fancy  nothing  more  alarming  to  the 
^nstant  struggles  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  Administration  of  a  State  than  a  strong  development 
'nw  or  that  particular  celebrity,  say  for  a  couple  of  among  its  citizens  of  missionary  enthusiasm,  especially  in 
Weeks  only,  in  December  or  January.  countries  where  the  religious  element  takes  many  and  strange 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  decorous  saturnalia  of  that  forms,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  please  nobody  but  their 
^ft,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  society  and  individuals  inventors.  We  can  therefore  sympathise  with  the 
so  monstrously  and  wastefully  taxed,  cannot  last  despairing  utterance  of  the  New  York  Tribune  regarding 
A  Couple  of  months  suffice  to  exhaust  body,  soul,  the  appearance  of  Mormon  missionaries  in  Denmark,  and 
^  »  ^od  purse,  and  every  one  that  was  caught  into  the  the  energetic  determination  of  the  authorities  of  that 
deliberately  threw  himself  into  it,  is  now  country  to  flog  all  they  can  catch.  **  One  more  foreign 

away  anywhere  and  at  any  price.  Scotland,  muddle  would  just  about  finish  usl  exclaims  this 

Continent,  the  sea-side,  the  country  seat, —  journal,  anticipating  the  necessity  of  claiming  damages 

Pan  do,  provided  it  is  not  the  London  fiying-  for  the  stripes  inflicted  on  its  erratic  countrymen  of  the 

j?  •  Tet  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  tho  soft  Mormon  persuasion.  A  little  management  on  tho  part 

^  ral(l.g,.eejj  country  all  around  London,  offer  just  of  missionaries  might  obviate  all  this.  Why  does  not 

“‘finy  refreshing  spots  as  Neuilly  or  Asnieres,  and  like  preach  to  like  ?  Why  should  the  Mormons  attempt 
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one.  mac  inese  large  masses  of  society  hari. 
nnder-onrrent  of  belief,  perchance  a  ^strong  ow 
cannot  be  doubted,  however  difficult  to  determine  wh  t 
it  is,  and  upon  what  founded/  The  generality  of  peonl 
appear  to  be  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  impenetrable  reserve 
on  these  points,  and  the  earnest  on  either  side  feel  d'^ 
posed  to  say  of  them  as  one  did  of  the  Jews  of  old 
“  Ye  are  piped  unto,  but  ye  do  not  dance ;  ye  are  monrned 
unto,  yet  ye  have  not  wept whole  heartfulness,  entbu. 
siasm,  devotion  to  either  side,  would  seem  indeed  to  be 
the  only  unpardonable  sins.  If,  on  the  one  hand  a  warm 
believer  in  the  “  Infallible  Word  strongly  urge  big 
views,  the  probable  answer  would  be  a  pitying  or  con. 
teroptnous  smile ;  if,  on  the  other,  a  free-thinker  were 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  unfettered  reason,  be 
would  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  sceptic,  listened  to 
with  reserve,  if  not  suspicion.  In  what,  then,  consists 
this  feeling,  which  neither  attains  to  warm  acceptance 
nor  to  active  rejection ;  which  hovers  between  the  slumber 
of  blind  submission  to  authority  and  the  awakening  of 
free  untrammelled  thought ;  this  twilight  of  belief,  which 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  a  large  number  of  ordinary 
intelligent  men  ?  What  is  their  position  of  mind  with 
regard  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity  in  an  intellectual 
sense  ?  They  cannot  be  called  believers^  for  they  have 
never  bestowed  upon  the  matter  such  consideration  as 
would  enable  them  to  form  any  real  opinion ;  nor  can 
they  be  called  dishelieverSf  for  they  never  openly  deny,, 
and  would  probably  resent  being  classed  with  free¬ 
thinkers.  Large  numbers  of  the  persons  indicated  do 
not  in  fact  form  their  own  creed,  if  creed  it  may  be 
called,  in  any  way  ;  they  breathe  the  mental  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  them  just  as  it  may  happen  to  be,  thus 
unconsciously  imbibing  the  mingl^  influences  which 
are  created  for  them  by  the  action  and  reaction  of 
minds  really  at  work  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Side 
by  side  with  the  various  modes  of  faith  which  constitute 
modem  Christianity,  exists  the  spirit  of  profound  and 
intelligent  scepticism  ;  a  scepticism  which  has  nothing 
of  mockery  or  irreverence  at  its  root,  but  is  rather  a 
grave  and  reverent  search  for  truth,  a  search  so  heart¬ 
felt  that  it  accepts  nothing  but  what  it  can  verify.  In 
the  light  of  modern  science,  in  the  researches  of  the 
linguist,  in  the  records  of  antiquity,  this  spirit  of  doubi 
and  inquiry  seeks  such  truth  as  it  may  be  in  her  to  find, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unfitly  named  the  religion  of 
our  day.  The  mental  atmosphere  generated  by  the 
action  of  these  two  opposing  currents  will  offer  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  level  of  thought  reached  by  many  persons 
on  religious  matters. 

But  our  problem  has  in  this  way  attained  only  a 
very  partial  solution.  This  passive  receptivity  cannot 
be  attributed  to  all  ;  on  the  contrary,  probability  and 
experience  assure  us  that,  whatever  reserve  may  veil 
their  workings  from  our  eyes,  a  large  number  of  minda 
are  incapable  of  thus  taking  their  impulse  from  othert. 
It  is  true  that  all  men  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the- 
influences  of  their  time,  but  such  influences  act  very 
differently  upon  different  characters;  being  by  some 
reflected  as  from  a  mirror  with  little  or  no  individuality 
added  thereto,  while  by  others  they  are  assimilated,  and 
reappear  in  a  completely  altered  form.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  at  present  stand  aloof  and 
sign,  we  may  feel  well  assured  that  many  are  silently  bu 
surely  at  work  upon  the  great  problems  of  the  age,  an 
that  to  this  very  cause  may  be  traced  tbeir  significan 
silence.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  t  e 
progress  of  intelligent  criticism  has  been  such  as  (> 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  men  and  ? 

superior  intellect  to  hold  the  same  views  of  the  Bi 
as  they  had  held  before.  The  change  in  the  tone  of 
raentators,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  laity,  is  too  stn 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  that  some  new  factors  are  sensi  y 
modifyingtheir  views  and  their  language.  In  this  c  angw 
science  has  played  a  distinguished  part;  .*1^ 

majority  of  people  are  but  superficially  acquainted  ^ 
science,  and  so  long  as  it  was  only  or  ^ 

in  technical  works,  it  might  remain  a  sealed  boo 
them.  But  the  results  and  achievements  of 
not  her  details,  have,  by  lectures  and  meetings,  y 


Sunday  Museums. — The  deputation  from  the  Working 
Men’s  Lord’s  Day  Best  Association  which  waited  upon 
Mr  Forster  on  Tuesday,  and  the  other  deputation  that  was 
headed  by  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  on  Thursday,  have  done  one 
good  service.  They  have  elicited  from  him  a  repetition  of 
the  assertion,  which  it  seems  can  never  be  repeated  often 
enough  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  the  upholders  of  our 
cheerless  Sunday,  that  “  museums  open  on  Sundays  would 
be  in  useful  and  healthful  competition  with  the  public- 
house.”  It  should  by  this  time  be  obvious  to  any  one  not 
blinded  by  theological  prejudice  that  the  advocates  of  a 
free  Sunday  have  no  wish  or  intention  that  museums  or 
art  galleries  open  on  the  weekly  holiday  should  compete 
with  churches  or  chapels.  Those  who  have  sufficient  reli¬ 
gious  principle  to  attend  places  of  worship  are  as  likely  to 
overcome  the  temptation  of  entering  an  adjacent  museum 
as  they  now  are  to  resist  the  attractions  of  the  public- 
house,  and,  if  their  tastes  are  higher,  of  suburban  fields,  or 
even  of  their  favourite  arm-chair.  It  is  those  to  whom 
the  public-house,  or  a  day  spent  in  listless  and  unresting 
idleness,  is  the  alternative  presented  by  existing  arrange¬ 
ments,  who  need  and  would  profit  by  some  better  means  of 
spending  their  time.  “  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,”  says  the 
librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  now  open  on 
Sunday,  ^'that  many  of  that  class  of  young  men  who 
have  strolled  about  the  streets  on  Sunday  are  habitually 
frequenting  our  rooms  and  spending  a  portion  of  the  day 
in  reading.”  Yet  this  source  of  moral  improvement  is 
tabooed  because  it  does  not  bear  the  theological  trade¬ 
mark  ! 


MODERN  UNBELIEF. 

Sir, — Every  person  who  wishes  to  address  any  remarks 
upon  religious  belief  to  the  public  must,  at  the  outset, 
feel  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  rendering  to  himself 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  real  nature  of  prevailing 
opinions.  So  long  as  it  remains  a  question  of  detail,  all 
is  easy  of  comprehension  ;  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  deciding  what  form  of  Church  government,  with  all 
which  that  term  involves,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  and  feeling  of  certain  men  or  classes  ;  the  lines 
are  pretty  sharply  drawn,  and,  within  certain  limits,  a 
writer  knows  perfectly  well  upon  what  grounds  to  base 
any  remarks  he  has  to  offer.  The  mental  standpoint  of 
High  Church,  Low  Church,  Dissenters,  and  others,  is 
sufficiently  easy  to  grasp  ;  but  he  who,  leaving  these  more 
superficial  questions  of  method  and  detail,  seeks  to  turn 
up  the  ground  below,  to  address  himself  to  the  belief 
which  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  underlie  all  these 
sub-divisions,  and  which,  re-acted  upon  by  them  all,  yet 
spreads  its  ramifications  far  beyond  the  space  they  cover — 
he  who  is  concerned  with  the  general  current  of  religious 
thought  running  below  surface  streams — comes  face  to 
face  with  the  obstacle  of  his  ignorance  as  to  its  course. 
While  grave  and  pretty  faces  are  reverently  turned  to 
the  officiating  priests  in  the  churches  of  St  Alban  and 
St  Barnabas,  while  solemn  and  careworn  men  and 
women  are  pondering  in  Calvinistic  church  or  chapel 
how  they  and  theirs  may  “  be  saved  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  ”  while  the  earnest  student  of  life,  to  whom 
science  and  learning  have  brought  their  revelation,  is 
nerving  his  heart  to  patience  and  hope,  his  brain  to 
thought,  his  hand  to  labour,  what  meanwhile  is  the  level 
of  religious  belief  in  the  workman  at  his  machine,  the 
clerk  at  his  desk,  the  merchant  in  his  counting-house? 
What  is  the  mental  standpoint  of  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  go  to  church  or  chapel  as  from 
habit  or  do  not  go  at  all,  those  who  have  as  yet  given 
no  sign  of  the  reason  which  prompts  them  either  to  ero  or 
stay  away  ?  ^ 

1  he  question  is  a  ser  jus  and  very  perplexlnfir 
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1  ^Unmcnfc  and  circulation  of  the  press,  been  placed 
in^  the  reach  of  all.  Men  who  hear  or  read  the 
r^tares  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others,  will  not  go 
h  me  and  forget  the  ideas  they  have  gathered  ;  men 
ho  read  throughout  the  week  the  contents  of  various 
^  wspapjrs,  with  their  reviews,  extracts,  and  reports,  are 
"liholy  on  the  Sunday  to  take  up  the  Bible  or 
r  ten  to  the  sermon  with  the  same  and  no  other  ideas 
than  those  which  they  held  before.  What  science 
ia  effecting  on  the  one  hand,  increasing  intelleitual 
development  is  aiding  on  the  other  ;  more  especially  the 
tide  of  free  and  untrammelled  criticism,  which,  setting  in 
from  Germany,  is  gradually  filtering  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  English  thought,  and  its  expression,  English 
literature.  It  is  quite  open  to  shallow  writers  and  still 
more  shallow  thinkers,  to  talk  of  neology,  and  sneer  at 
German  mysticism,  but  those  who,  hot  content  with 
hearsay,  take  up  some  of  the  German  writers  for  them- 
salves  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  them  that,  when  all 
defects  of  mannerism,  terminology,  and  excessive  sub- 
iectivism  have  been  amply  allowed  for,  there  is  still  a 
residuum  of  profound  thought,  a  totality  of  conception 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel,  and  the  super¬ 
ficial  dismissal  of  such  works  as  “  mysticism  **  demon¬ 
strates  nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the  speaker.  The 
man  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  Schiller’s  works 
may  or  may  not  agree  with  the  author’s  views,  but  can 
scarcely  rise  up  from  the  study  without  feeling  impressed 
with  his  power,  precision,  and  simplicity  of  treatment 
of  subjects  the  most  complex,  nor  can  there  remain  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  student  that  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Germany  for  the  lead  she  has  taken 
io  patient  and  learned  investigation. 

Reflecting  upon  these  influences  at  work  around, 
upon  the  ever-augmenting  information,  now  on  one 
point,  now  on  another  (yet  all  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  npoa  snbjects  of  belief),  which  is 
constantly  inviting  earnest  thought  and  rigorous 
inquiry,  it  ceases  to  he  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so 
many  stand  aloof;  their  present  attitude  of  neutrality 
is  only  the  outcome  of  a  process  which  due  con¬ 
sideration  8how.s  to  be  a  natural  result  of  surrounding 
influences.  Questions  of  the  deepest  import  are  brought 
before  them,  a  mass  of  evidence  lies  for  their  examina¬ 
tion,  eloquent  counsel  are  pleading  on  both  sides,  and 
the  many  who  stand  aside  are,  doubtless,  with  more  or 
less  interest  and  eagerness,  as  temperament  and  circum¬ 
stance  may  impel,  weighing  conflicting  arguments, 
halting  between  two  opinions ;  now  it  may  bo  swayed 
to  this  side,  now  to  that,  but  thus  far  declaring  for 
neither. 

To  all  who,  having  passed  through  a  like  process, 
have  emerged  on  the  farther  side  into  the  clear, 
pure  air  of  reason,  free  thought,  and  untrammelled  faith, 
the  silent  but  momentous  fermentation  of  thought  now 
^ing  place  cannot  fail  to  be  an  object  of  interest. 
Most  deeply  will  it  be  so  to  those  in  whom  the  deadly 
fight  for  faith  and  hope  against  the  powers  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  despair,  which  so  often,  in  earnest  and  ardent 
temperaments,  forms  the  culmination  of  doubt,  has 
in  that  peace  which  is ‘the  prize  of  every  victor  in 
*uch  warfai*e.  They  will  watch  it  without  fear  or  dis- 
for  their  faith  is  in  the  overcoming  power  of  good  ; 
tod  however  deep  may  be  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
hey  look  with  patient  hope  for  the  better  day,  of  whose 
Jwwn  they  already  discern  the  first  faint  rays  ;  yet  none 
e  less  do  they  regard  its  progress  with  feelings  of 
‘‘ong  desire,  and  fain  would  they  offer  to  others  the 
jcJipons  which  have  helped  their  own  hour  of  need, 
e  attitude  of  reticence  above  alluded  to  presents, 
obstacles  to  the  practical  utility  of  such 
•  many  instances  the  only  coarse  open 

feri  stretching  forth  a  hand  in  the  darkness,  prof- 
counsel  and  snggestion  as  circumstances 
the^  out,  cherishing  the  hope  that  it  may  here  and 
nng  help  and  hope  to  some  comrade,  who,  silent 
he  be,  unknown  to  us  as  he  may  pos- 
hand  even  now  engaged  in  that  hand-to- 

order  through  which  so  many  must  pass  in 

win  their  way  from  darkness  to  light.  It  may 


be  that  many  minds  must  wage  their  fiercest  battles  on 
some  solitary  outpost,  where  the  hand  most  trusted  and 
best  beloved  can  do  but  little  in  succour  or  defence ;  yet 
a  word  of  counsel  and  of  cheer,  although  it  sound  from 
afar,  may  bring  hope  and  courage  to  the  heart,  may  make 
the  night  appear  less  gloomy,  or  nerve  to  some  deed 
that  shall  render  victory  more  sure.  He  who  has  kept 
his  vigil  in  order  to  utter  that  word*  although  he  should 
never  know  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  has  not  waited 
and  watched  in  vain.  I  am,  Ac.,  F.  H.  J. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  success  of  the  great  French  loan  has  been  beyond 
all  precedent,  the  applications  having  been  for  more  than 
twelve  times  the  amount  required.  This  success,  so 
far  at  least  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  depression  has  prevailed  here  for  some  time, 
and  gold  has  continued  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank. 
Yet  the  disturbance  oeoasioned  by  this  huge  financial 
transaction  has  been  so  small  that  it  has  not  necessitated 
a  rise  in  our  rate  of  discount,  nor  have  the  prices  of 
securities  been  materially  affected.  Indeed,  the  removal  of' 
this  great  item  of  uncertainty  has  served  to  cause  a  feeling  - 
of  relief.  Consequently,  more  business  has  been  done,  and 
with  less  hesitation  than  of  late.  The  demand  for  money 
has  been  good,  but  not  excessive,  the  rate  ruling  in  tbe- 
open  market  remaining  at  3^  per  cent. 

Consols  have  fluctuated  daily,  and  close  at  an  advance  - 

of  J. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  general  firmness  has  prevailed,  and  a 
rise  is  shown,  particularly  in  continental  securities. 

In  English  Railways  business  has  been  interrupted  by  the- 
settlement  of  the  account.  Prices  were  well  supported 
until  yesterday,  when,  owing  to  the  disinclination  to  open . 
fresh  transactions  previous  to  the  holiday  on  Monday,  and . 
to  the  publication  of  the  South-Eastern  dividend^  there  * 
was  a  general  decline. 

The  retnm  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ending  the  Slst  of  July,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  26,348,125/.,  being  an  increase  of 
188.865/.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
22,826,068/.,  being  a  decrease  of  311,240/.  when  compared, 
with  the  preceding  return. 

A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank  was  held  on  Thur^ay.  The  net  profits  for  the  half* 
year  amounted  to  103,086/.,  making,  including  7,548/. 

I  brought  forward,  a  total  of  110,634/.  A  dividend  of  6  * 
and  a  bonus  of  4  per  C3nt.  were  declared  for  the  half-year,  . 
free  of  income-tax,  leaving  10,634/.  to  be  carried  forward. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  issue  the  10,000  shares  remaining, 
of  the  20,000  authorised  in  1867,  at  the  price  of  30/.  per 
share,  or  10/.  premiums. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  thd 
Chillington  Iron  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  Ist  instant,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Birmingham,  when 
the  Chairman,  Mr  G.  J.  Barker,  announced  that  the 
Directors  had  resolved  to  declare  an  interim  dividend  of 
four  shillings  per  share,  payable  on  15th  instant,  being  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  called-up- 
capital  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  of  J une. 

Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.  announce  that  the  Scrip- 
Certificates  for  the  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Building  Bonds  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
are  now  ready  for  delivery  in  exchange  for .  the  bankers* 
receipts. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night  r 
Consols,  92J  to  928. 

Foreign  Securities; —Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  to  96; 
Egri-tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  88  to  89  ;  ditto,  1868, 
87J  to  8S\ ;  ditto  Khedive,  80j  to  81^  ;  French  Six  per  Cents..  98f 
toM;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  3 J  to  Sj;  Italian  Five  perCenta., 
669  to  67 ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  76|  to  76} ;  Spanish  Three 
ner  Cents..  294  to  29| ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  62 J 
to  62ir“  itto*8ix  per  bent..,  18«5,  68J  to  69;  ditto,  1869, 
634  to  634;  ditto,  1871,  729  to  73};  and  Uruguay  Six  pet 
Cents.,  73  to  73}  ex  div. ;  and  New  French  Loan,  i  to  4}  prem* 
English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  7l|  to  71}  ;  Caledonian^ 
113}  to  1138  ;  Great  Eastern,  488  to  488  ;  Great  Western,  112} 


I  m- 
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to  112ii  Great  Northern  “A.”  161  to  162,-  I-ondo"  North- 
Western,  Itr  to  147i:  London,  Ciatham,  and  Doser,  24J  to 
24},-  Metropolitan,  68i  to  68 J i  ditto  District,  291  to  29 J  j 
Midland,  1431  to  143|;  North  British,  731  to  p} ;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  163}  to  1631;  Sheffield,  74}  to  76;  South-Eastern 
DDitoIOO;  ditto  “A,”  78^  10  79.  t.  ,ik 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : -An^lo- America-  Telegraph,  /O 

JIG;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  lU  to  llj  ;  British 
Australian  ditto,  7|  to  7h;  China  Telegraph,  7i  to  8^;  French 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  21  to  21^;  Hudson’s  Bay,  llg  to  11| ;  India 
Ku'ibers,  .37  to  37J  ;  Telegraph  Constructions,  .32gto32|;  and 
Eastern  Telegraph,  9f  to  9 J ;  Bischoffsheim’s  Certificates  for  Erie 
Shares,  39  to  39J ;  the  Shares  of  the  Last  Chance  Silver  Mining 
Company  of  Utah,  i  to  J  prem. ;  the  Shares  of  the  Silver  Flume 
Mining  Company,  14  to  2  per  share. 


The  School  fob  Scandal  **  at  the  Vaudeville. — 
If  it  were  a  praiseworthy  thing  to  make  Sheridan’s  delight¬ 
ful  comedy  as  much  like  a  farce  as  possible,  much  praise 
would  be  due  to  some  of  the  actors  who  now  take  part  in 
it,  and  especially  to  Mr  Neville  and  Mr  Clayton,  who 
appear  as  Charles  and  Joseph  Surface.  For  ourselves  we 
confess  to  a  sense  of  shame  at  such  practical  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  the  stage  can  be  degraded.  There  are  surely 
wit  and  humour  enough  in  “  The  School  for  Scandal  ”  to 
delight  any  audience,  without  such  vulgar  travestie  of  some 
of  its  best  passages  as  is  here  indulged  in.  Even  the  good 
acting  of  other  performers  is  damaged  by  it,  and  more  than 
half  the  inducement  to  act  well  is  taken  from  them  when 
they  see  that  coarse  pantomime  is  acceptable.  There  is 
some  good  acting,  however,  in  Mr  Farren’s  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
and  Miss  Amy  Fawsitt  does  full  justice  to  the  easier  parts 
of  Lady  Teazle’s  character,  and  struggles  bravely  through 
those  that  are  more  difficult.  Mr  Horace  Wigan  is  good  as 
ir  Oliver  Surface. 


Land  Tbncbe  Refoum  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  association  was  held  on  Monday,  the  29th  uf 
July,  Mr  Fox  Bourne  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that 
public. meetings  had  been  held  in  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Luton,  Bedford,  Banbury,  Swindon,  and  other  towns,  and  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the 
autumn.  The  association  has  circulated  5,000  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  meeting  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  besides  large 
numbers  of  Mr  Mill’s  pamphlet  on  the  programme,  circulars  on 
the  Public  Lands  and  Commons  Bill,  and  other  publications. 
Mr  Cremer  moved,  and  Mr  F.  Clapp  (Exeter)  seconded,  the 
following  resolution  :  That  this  meeting  regrets  the  tone  of  the 
debate,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  on  the  Public  Lands 
and  Commons  Bill,  and  the  utter  absence  of  sympathy  evinced 
in  the  main  objects  of  the  association  inside  the  Uonse  of 
Commons,  and  pledges  itself  that  efiforts  shall  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  that  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.” 
The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  Messrs  H.  G. 
Kennedy  and  J.  C.  Cox  (of  Belper),  Professor  Hunter,  and 
Captain  Maxse  being  added  to  the  executive. 


Tue  Camden  Collegiate  Schools  for  Girls. — The  annual 
prize  distribution  of  these  schools  took  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms 
on  Monday,  the  29th  of  July,  when,  as  H.RH.  the  Princess  Louise 
was  unfortunately  prevented  from  attending,  the  Bishop  of  London 
gave  the  prizes  away  to  the  successful  competitors.  The  report 
of  the  schools  was  read  by  Miss  Buss,  and  showed  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  state  of  things.  During  the  year  jui‘t  ended,  three  pupils 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  at  the  University  of  London 
Examination  for  Women,  and  all  passed — Miss  M.  A.  Bennett 
and  Miss  E.  Ewart  in  Honours,  and  Miss  C.  A.  Raisin  in  the 
First  Division,  whilst  Miss  Bennett  also  won  special  certificates 
of  higher  proficiency  in  French  and  Harmony.  Six  young  ladies 
passed  the  senior  and  thirteen  the  junior  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations.  One  young  lady  passed  the  Oxford  Senior  Local 
Examinations.  Miss  Eliza  Baker  passed  second  in  the  Entrance 
and  Scholarship  Examination  at  the  Ladies’  College  at  Hitchin. 
Sixteen  young  ladies  passed  the  examinations  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  Most  of  the  successful  candidates  gained  special  dis* 
tinctions.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls  is  254,  that  in  the  Camden  School  284,  making  a 
total  of  538  girls,  for  which  the  accommodation  is  at  present 
most  inadequate  ;  but  the  trustees  hope  to  obtain  new  premises 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  both  schools  may  be  carried 
on  under  one  roof,  thus  saving  the  labours  of  the  lady  superin¬ 
tendent  and  her  staff  of  teachers.  To  make  the  new  buildings  fit 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  sum  of  12,000/. 
will  be  required  ;  and,  the  fees  charged  being  only  just  sufficient 
to  cover  the  daily  teaching  expenses,  it  is  hoped  that  the  friends 
of  education  may  assist  the  trustees  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
The  Bishop  of  London  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  advantages  of 
improved  female  education,  and  the  meeting  was  also  addressed 
Hodgson,  Professor  Seeley,  Mr  Roebuck,  M.P., 
Sheriff  Sir  John  Bennett,  and  Dr  Storrar. 


LITERARY. 

MBS  OLIPHANT’S  LIFE  OF  MONTALEMBERT 

Memoir  of  Count  de  Montahmherty  Peer  of  France  r  *, 

Department  of  Doubs.  A  Chapter  of  Recent 
By  Mr,  OlipLaut.  lu  T.o  VolLe,  BlXoJi 
{First  Notice.) 

By  her  ‘Life  of  Edward  Irving  ’  Mra  Oliphant  showed 
that,  besides  being  one  of  the  foiemost  novelists  of 
the  day,  she  has  that  special  art  bv  which  a  tru 
biographer  is  able  to  throw  himself  into'  the  character  of 
his  hero,  and  to  portray  it  in  all  its  many-sided  asnects 
and  her  ‘Memoir  of  Montalembert ’  will  enhanii 
reputation  in  this  respect.  Having  a  delightful  subiect 
she  has  handled  it  in  an  altogether  delightful  way  •  and* 
though  she  is  by  no  means  a  slavish  worshipper,  and  often 
gives  her  reasons  for  dissenting  from  his  opinions  and 
questioning  his  wisdom,  her  book  is  one  that  must  satisfy 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Montalembert.  It  is  as  good^ 
full,  and  truthful  a  portrait  of  his  life  and  character  as 
could  be  desired,  and,  while  the  skill  of  the  author 
makes  it  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  it  may  be  read  as  an 
altogether  trustworthy  “  chapter  of  recent  French  histoiy.” 
Montalembert  is  shown  in  her  memoir  as  a  preux  chevalier 
who  reproduces  and  adapts  the  qualities  that  were  heroic 
four  or  five  centuries  ago,  and  fighting,  though  voice  and 
pen  were  his  only  weapons,  as  valiantly  and  persistently  for 
what  he  held  to  be  most  necessary,  as  did  the  Bayards  of 
the  middle  ages.  Her  narrative  makes  us  feel  that  the 
world  is  not  yet  as  old  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be,  and, 
though  in  reading  it  we  feel  that  her  hero  was  wrong  in 
many  of  his  objects,  its  eflect  is  to  quicken  in  a  remarkable 
manner  a  respect  for  the  honest  purpose  and  single-hearted 
chivalry  that  were  none  the  less  noble  and  praiseworthy 
because  they  appear  to  have  been  prompted  by  false  instincts 
and  directed  in  wrong  channels.  Montalembert’s  life  was  one 
to  be  thankful  for  in  these  prosaic  days,  and  Mrs  Oliphant’s 
memoir  does  full  justice  to  it. 

The  old-world  chivalry  was  in  him  from  his  birth.  That 
happened  in  London,  in  1610,  his  father  being  an  exile  of 
the  Revolution,  who  traced  his  pedigree  from  the  times  of 
the  Crusaders  through  the  warlike  annals  of  France,  and  bis 
mother  a  member  of  the  Scottish  house  of  Forbes.  When 
the  father  went  back  to  Paris  to  serve  under  the  restored 
Bourbons,  the  little  boy  who  was  to  be  a  modern  Crusader 
remained  in  England  with  his  grandfather,  Alexander 
Forbes.  To  him,  a  child  of  hope  from  the  first,  this  grand¬ 
father  dedicated  a  series  of  ‘  Oriental  Memoirs  *  before  he 
was  a  year  old ;  and  he  continued  the  work  through  several 
years,  as  he  said,  because  of  “  the  pleasure  which  I  enjoy 
in  proceeding  thus  far  for  my  beloved  grandchild.”  Some¬ 
times  he  was  with  his  parents,  but  the  descendant  of  the 
old  Scotch  laird  was  in  the  place  of  both  father  and  mother 
to  him.  This  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  1818  by  old 
Mr  Forbes  to  the  then  Countess  de  Montalembert  is  chann- 
ing  in  its  quaintness  and  in  the  glitter  of  young  heroism 
that  shines  through  its  formal  phraseology  : 

“  I  told  you,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  I  should  take  Charles  m  hii 
school  as  soon  as  possible  after  bis  birthday,  and  so  I  did ;  for  as 
he  well  knew  at  Paris  that  I  loved  him  too  much  to  keep  him  from 
his  studies  at  the  Scotch  College  there  when  only  seven  years  old, 
it  operates  more  powerfully  now  he  is  eight.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  day  of  our  separation  arrived  last  week,  to  me  a 
trial  of  no  common  kind,  for  except  at  short  intervals,  I  have  nevtf 
lived  alone  for  fifty-one  years  until  now,  and  I  felt  it  dwply.  4 
told  him  I  would  take  him  after  breakfast,  or,  if  he  liked  it  better, 
he  might  dine  with  me  and  we  would  go  to  the  school  in 
ing.  He  hesitated  a  little  and  then  said,  *  As  I  am  to  go,  1  hw 
rather  go  at  once.*  lu  «• 

We  accordingly  set  off,  and  when  about  half-wav 
observing  him  looking  about  very  carefully,  I  asked  wnat  n 
wanted  ?  He  said  he  was  taking  notice  whether  there  were  ai^ 
houses  near  us.  I  replied  this  part  of  the  road  was  more 
from  houses  than  any  other,  adding,  but  what  can  that  signuj 
He  then  clung  his  little  arms  round  my  neck,  nestled  his  n 
head  in  my  bosom,  and  gave  one  sob,  saying,  in  a  hali-s  > 
voice,  ‘Now,  my  dear  grandpapa,  as  you  have  taught  roe  *** 
to  speak  truth  and  to  conceal  nothing  from  you,  let  me  » 

you  to  answer  as  truly  the  question  which  I  shall  now  ^t  to  y 
I  promised  him  I  would;  and  I  now  give  to  you  and  , 
bert  the  very  words  in  which  this  sweet  child  thus  addresse  • 

“  ‘  You  know,  my  dear  grandpapa,  that  I  have  left  my  P*P  , 
mamma,  my  brother  and  sister  at  Stuttgart,  to  be  yourcnii  , 
now  you  and  I  are  everything  to  each  other  until  we  see 
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..rain  Tell  me  therefore — but  you  mu  5t  tell  me  truly— if  since  Mrs  Olipbant  points  out  that  this  visit  was  the  turning- 

^ Sh^l  we  not  rather  say  that  it  gave 

’  It  tvfls  almost  too  much  for  me ;  but  I  could  with  truth  impetus  to  a  career  in  which  there  was  no  turning  ? 


*  re  him  th.it  he  had  been  all,  ana  even  more  than  all,  1  antici-  lie  was  taken  by  storm  in  the  midst  of  all  the  vague  and  con* 
ited.  Then  said  he,  ‘lam  the  happiest  boy  in  the  world,  nor  tending  impulses  of  his  mind;  and  he  was  taken  on  the  wing  with 
lall  I  drop  one  tear  when  you  leave  me  nor  did  he.”  no  onportunity  to  examine  more  deeply  or  make  out  more  dis- 

-  1  nr  T'  a:  a  a  ri.ii  nr  i  ^m^tly  all  the  tendencies  and  consequences  of  this  great  theocraci'. 

A.  year  afterwards  Mr  Forbes  died,  and  little  Charles  He  saw  only  that  it  was  a  theocracy,  an  ideal  government,  which 
ent  to  bis  parents.  New  associations  there  came  to  him,  is  always  entrancing  to  the  young  soul.  These  poor  priests,  rude, 
i  1,0  BPPms  never  to  have  entered  heartily  into  the  gay  laborious,  and  poverty-stricken  as  were  the  flocks  they  swayed, 

which  was  his  father’s  trade  and  his  mother’s  spU  I®. 

fe  wuicn  was  .  r  n .  .ir  ii  t?  u  i  j  consolation,  all  its  elevation,  that  divine  element  which 

He,”  says  Mrs  Oliphant,  whom  Urandfather  r  orbes  had  makes  such  a  wonderful  separation  between  the  lowest  human 
ained  to  such  a  serious  sense  of  duty,  was  compelled  now  existence  and  the  life  of  the  brute.  The  priesthood  was  at  once 


but  he  seems  never  to  have  entered  heartily  into  the  gay 
life  which  was  his  father’s  trade  and  his  mother’s  sport. 
‘‘He  ”  says  Mrs  Oliphant,  “  whom  Grandfather  Forbes  had 
drained  to  such  a  serious  sense  of  duty,  was  compelled  now 


proses  the  record  of  some  expedition  or  merry-making,  he  ...  ^  .  - 

11  I  n  i/vof  lilfA  i-nanv  others  ’  ”  When  ho  was  their  struggle  against  Government — who  cheered  them,  and 

adds.  Day  lo  *  .  ^  •  oi  l.  a  ^^t*‘ded,  and  kept  the  Are  of  political  agitation  burning  in  their 

thirteen  or  fourteen  he  began  to  criticise  bhakespeare,  and  breasts— who  was  the  leader  of  all  patriotism  and  liberty.  Young 

to  write  of  the  ”  Tempest  ”  that  it  is  “  sublime  in  some  Montalembert,  like  other  enthusiasts,  did  not  ask  himself  perhaps 

narls  but  in  olhers  ridiculous,”  and  of  ”  Midsummer  sufficient  patience  what  these  great-sounding  words  meant. 

Dream”  that  it  is  “un  peu  ennuyeux.”  And  ^ 


to  write  of  the  ”  Tempest 


It-  »»  fliof  if  ia  <<  iin  TiAn  PnnnvPnr  AnH  ii,  iws  luai,  mejr  uuio  uio  iiigaesi  meaning  SUCU 

Nights  Dream  that  It  la  un  ennuyeux.  And  „ord»  can  bear-freedom  and  patriotism,  and  profound  devotion 
before  he  was  fifteen  his  comment  on  a  heavy  xjnglisn  to  the  Catholic  faith.  What  was  it,  after  all,  but  his  own  formula 
law-book  ran  thus :  “  Few  works  have  produced  such  an  put  into  passionate  and  most  real  life  ? 

imoression  upon  me  as  this.  It  has  convinced  me  of  what  ,  Thus,  while  the  young  traveller  came  to  Ireland  with  his  head 

jL)on,ZM^i  England  is  the  Smt  nation  in  !.:rid&?;To'’l?rwKSVn;^ 

the  world.  All  this  looks  priggish  ;  but  it  was  only  aiming  movement — loving  above  all  things  the  good  of  his  coun- 

characteristic  of  the  future  knight-errant  of  religion  and  try,  and  seeking  above  all  things  the  worthiest  career,  whatever 


patriotism ;  the  dreamer  of  a  beautiful  dream  for  the 
revival  of  primitive  Catholicism  and  its  perfection  by  all 
that  seemed  to  him  good  in  the  experiences  of  recent 
centuries.  Already  he  was  devoutly  religious,  but  com¬ 
petent  to  temper  the  teaching  of  the  priests  by  his  own 
convictions  of  duty.  One  of  his  most  sympathetic  school¬ 
mates  was  M.  Leon  Cornudet. 

M.  Cornudet  still  has  in  his  possession  a  document  which  he 
guards  as  one  of  his  chief  treasures,  a  solemn  act  of  self-conse¬ 
cration,  by  which  the  two  lads  bound  themselves  to  God  and  each 
other  to  serve  their  country  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  pow’er, 
and  to  give  all  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  cause  of  ”  God  and 
freedom.’*  This  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  Charles  de 
Montalembcrt’s  work  and  suggestion.  He  was  seventeen  when  it 
was  executed ;  and  in  the  fervonr  of  his  feelings  he  desired  to 
sign  it  with  his  blood.  M.  Cornudet,  however,  less  enthusiastic 
than  his  young  companion,  suggested  to  him  that  blood  thus 
drawn  was  not  like  blood  shed  upon  a  battle-field  for  a  great 


put  into  passionate  and  most  real  life  ? 

Thus,  while  the  young  traveller  came  to  Ireland  with  his  head 
full  of  a  great  many  different  projects,  and  his  destination  as  yet 
undecided — ready  to  be  drawn  into  any  generous  and  highly- 
aiming  movement — loving  above  all  things  the  good  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  seeking  above  all  things  the  worthiest  career,  whatever 
that  might  be,  in  which  to  serve  her — he  left  it  decided  and  fixed 
for  ever,  a  Catholic  champion,  a  sworn  knight  of  the  faith.  All 
his  youthful  piety,  and  the  resolutions  which  he  had  expressed  so 
early,  had  worked  towards  this  end.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  Ireland  which  decided  his  future.  He  had  come  to  see 
the  Liberator,  from  whom  he  derived  not  very  much ;  but,  by  the 
way,  be  had  seen  a  worshipping  nation,  and  his  imagination  had 
been  inspired  by  the  sight,  and  all  his  resolutions  had  burst  into 
flower. 

On  his  return  from  Ireland,  Montalembert  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  two  memorable  men,  Lamennais  and 
Lacordaire ;  and  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  firm 
friendship.  During  his  absence  Charles  X.  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  there  seemed  to  be  at  once  an 
opening  and  fresh  need  for  carrying  on  the  work  on  which, 
widely  differing  in  other  respects,  he  and  his  new  friends  were 
heartily  agreed.  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  were  the  chief 
starters  of  the  Avenir,  a  chivalrous  champion  of  the  views 


cause,  with  which  there  might  have  been  good  reason  to  sign  such  to  which  Montalembert  had  already  pledged  himself,  and 


s  dedication  ;  and  accordingly  the  two  names  are  appended  in 
ordinary  ink  to  this  remarkable  document.  It  is  remarkable  not 
only  as  showing  the  fervour  of  the  young  mind  so  early-wise  and 
anxious  to  devote  itself  to  God’s  service,  but  the  extraordinary 
unitv  of  the  life  which  till  its  latest  duy  was  moved  and  controlled 
by  the  ruling  principle,  the  master  passion  which  thus  came  into 
us  being  in  earliest  youth.  God,  his  country,  and  freedom — th^ 
was  the  device  which  he  had  already  taken  up.  It  is  the  music 
to  which  his  whole  life  was  set. 


having  for  its  motto  the  very  words  of  his  school-boy  vow, 
”  God  and  freedom,”  and  he  quickly  joined  himself  to 
their  project  with  intense  devotion.  The  fact  that  his 
comrades  were  more  than  once  prosecuted  for  their  attacks 
on  Louis  Philippe’s  interference  with  ecclesiastical  affairs 
only  bound  him  to  them  more  closely ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  him  when,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  he 


It  was  when  he  was  seventeen  that  this  bond  was  made ;  and  in  was  implicated  with  them  in  another  proseention.  The 
the  very  beginning  of  this  year  wc  find,  among  various  medita-  Qew  offence  was  for  opening  a  free  school  for  religious 
April *2nd  ingtruction.  Just  then  Montalembert  lost  his  father,  and 

“God  and  liberty — these  are  the  two  principal  moti»e*poweri  dignity  that  thus  fell  to  him  entitled  him  to  tri^^hefore 
Of  Day  existence  To  reconcile  these  two  perfections  shall  be  the  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Montalembert  defended  himself, 
•un  of  my  life.”  *<  His  youth,  his  ease  and  grace,  the  elegant  precision  of  his 

He  never  swerved  from  his  vow ;  and  it  was  not  an  easy  language,”  said  Sainte-Beuve,  **  were  such  that  his  judges 
one  to  keep  in  days  when  French  patriotism  was  all  wrong  were  the  first  to  forget  that  the  speaker  before  them  was 
•ad  French  religion  was  a  mockery.  ”  What  shall  I  do  I”  he  one  accused  at  their  bar  ;  they  saw  in  him  only  the  be- 
J^uld  exclaim  with  passionate  enthusiasm.  ”  What  will  ginning  of  an  orator.”  He  and  his  friends  were  dismissed 
OMome  of  me  ?  How  shall  I  reconcile  my  ardent  patriotism  with  a  reprimand  and  a  nominal  fine,  and  he  was  able  to 
^th nay  attachment  to  religion?”  The  answer  came  in  work  on  at  the  A v«nii*  for  a  little  while  longer.  We  can- 
After  his  schooling  was  over  he  accompanied  his  oot  help  here  quoting  Mrs  Oliphant  s  summing  up  of  the 
father  on  a  diplomatic  errand  to  Sweden ;  and  found  no  object  to  which  he  and  his  friends  devoted  themselves  : 


towarda  r — •  1  ^  Aiciauu,  M  should  be  the  natural  champion  oi  tnepoor;  wnicn, 

1  anting  its  hutory,  and  in  order  to  make  a  per-  Lee  itself,  should  be  the  natural  defender  of  all  liberty ;  which, 
■ouai  acquaintance  with  O’Connell.  With  O’ConneU’s  acting  on  God’s  laws,  and  not  on  man’s,  should  be  the  same 

Wruggle  for  the  develonment  of  Liberal  nolitics  in  con-  everywhere,  awful  to  the  evil-doer,  tender  to  the  penitent,  making 
jnnetion  with  •  u  I  J  w  ®°":  religion  a  riality  and  not  a  form,  and  enlightening  men  erery- 

U»  whnl.  tAohe  Views  he  had  a  keen  sympathy,  and  „|,ere  as  to  their  true  interests,  their  wisest  way, — who  can  doubt, 

seem  ^  4  1  Of  religion  and  politics  in  Ireland  repeat,  that  such  a  Church,  ideally  pure,  honest,  and  dis- 

.  ,  .  fo  him  one  of  extreme  interest  in  itself,  and  worth  interested,  would  be  the  greatest  benefactor  the  world  ever  saw  ? 

^®y*Dg  as  a  means  towards  solvincr  the  difificulties  in  the  And  this  was  what  their  Church  of  the  future  appeared  in  the 
of  the  wnrV  k  T  I  s.  dimcuiues  in  me  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and  Montalembert.  This  was 

patriotic  n  marked  out  for  hinaself  as  a  through  the  mists  of  distance,  through  the  generous  glamour 

Soon  K  j  France.  His  projected  history  was  of  imagination,  the  Church  in  Ireland,  poor  and  persecuted,  but 

abandoned,  and  he  did  not  stay  long  in  Ireland  ;  but  ever  patriotic,  maintaining  in  the  midst  of  the  most  debasing 
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poverty  a  certAin  spiritual  standiird  of  good  and  evil,  and  even  a 
certain  power  of  intelli'CtuHl  stimulation,  appeared  to  thein.  Not 
only  is  the  human  interest  of  the  situation  entirely  lost  to  those 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  this  real  and  roost  vivid  hope  and 
conviction,  but  life  itself,  and  our  own  minds,  are  so  much  the 
poorer  and  duller  from  an  inability  to  understand  this  variety 
of  feeling.  To  these  men  the  Church  was  the  greatest  of  all 
agencies,  and  religion  the  highest  of  all  influences;  aud  the 
thought  that  such  a  power,  so  divinely  adapted  for  all  man’s 
necessities,  should  be  limited  by  frivolous  bonds  of  local  manu< 
facture— should  have  its  lips  closed  by  a  foolish  edict — should  be 
compelled  to  accept  rulers  chosen  upon  an  altogether  different 
principle  from  that  of  its  foundation— should  be  stopped  in  its 
natural  activity  here,  and  forced  there  to  do  what  it  would  not. — 
was  altogether  revolting  and  terrible  to  their  minds.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  form  any  true  idea  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
without  fully  identifying  this  fundamental  principle.  To  him  the 
idea  of  a  secular  statesman  regulating  the  Church,  excited  the 
same  flush  of  painful  indignation  which  a  soldier  feels  when  he 
sees  (as  has  been  so  often  unhappily  the  case  of  recent  days)  the 
council  of  his  generals  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  arbitrary 
interference  of  an  ignorant  civilian.  Few  men  refuse  to  sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  fury  and  indignation  roused  in  the  latter  case  ; 
but  in  the  former  the  world  smiles  or  sneers  at  the  sacerdotal 
pretension.  Yet  Montalembert,  for  one,  was  no  sacerdotal  de¬ 
votee  ;  his  conflicts  through  life  were  as  much  with  priests  as 
with  laymen.  He  was  no  worshipper  of  the  priesthood ;  but  he 
was  a  worshipper  of  the  ideal  Church;  and  this  worship,  and 
vision,  and  hope  transported  his  soul. 

The  Avenir,  however,  though  it  quickly  made  itself  a 
power  in  France,  was  not  much  supported.  The  resources 
of  the  paper  came  to  an  end,  and  its  conductors,  unable  to 
carry  it  on  longer,  resolved  to  go  to  Rome  “  to  seek  sanction 
and  authority  for  its  continuation.”  This  Mrs  Oliphant 
rather  extravagantly  describes  as  **  the  most  curious  pil¬ 
grimage  ever  undertaken  ;  ”  but  it  was  certainly  a  remark¬ 
able  evidence  of  simple  devotion  to  the  work  they  had  at 
heart,  and  of  childlike  confidence  in  an  ecclesiastical 
system  that  has  long  outlasted  its  day.  “  They  went  to  the 
Pope  with  that  absolute  realisation  of  their  relationship  to 
him,  as  children  to  their  father,  which  is  so  confusing  to 
the  unimaginative  soul.”  The  Pope  was  not  imaginative ; 
yet  he  was  not  confused.  He  received  the  pilgrims  gra¬ 
ciously,  but,  after  keeping  them  waiting  for  some  weeks, 
merely  told  them  that  they  had  been  too  rash  in  their 
work,  and  that  they  had  better  go  back  to  their  own 
country,  where  they  would  in  due  time  be  informed  of  his 
Holiness’s  final  decision.  This  decision  was  about  a  year 
in  coming ;  and  when  it  came  it  bluntly  reproved  them 
for  setting  their  own  notions  of  religious  liberty  against 
the  wishes  of  a  Catholic  monarch,  and  declared  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  “  a  fatal  liberty,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  hated  and  cursed.” 

Will  our  readers  blame  us  for  halting  so  long  over  the 
story  of  Montalembert’s  career  during  his  early  years,  up  to 
the  time  when  he  was  openly  condemned  by  the  Father  of 
the  Church  for  being  too  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  and  when  he  had  to  find  out  some  new  way  of 
accomplishing  the  task  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  ? 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE’S  LAST  ROMANCE. 

Sq)timius.  A  Romance.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Henry  S. 

King  and  Co. 

Only  the  admirers  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  are 
likely  to  read  or  to  care  for  this  unfinished  fragment  of  a 
romance  by  the  great  American  novelist,  but  Mr  Haw. 
thorne’s  admirers  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  reading 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  To  the  literary 
student  this  half-told  tale  possesses  a  peculiar  interest, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last  work  written  by  its 
author.  The  note-books  of  Mr  Hawthorne  that  have  been 
published  contain  numerous  illustrations  of  his  mode  of 
collecting  materials  for  his  novels  and  romances,  and  this 
incompleted  first  draft  gives  us  an  instructive  insight  into 
his  method  of  composition.  In  order  to  appreciate,  or  even 
to  understand,  ‘Septimius,’  some  acquaintance  with  its 
author’s  previous  productions,  and  especially  with  that 
masterpiece  of  pure  fiction,  ‘  Transformation,*  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  And,  in  addition  to  this  preliminary  pre¬ 
paration,  the  fragment  demands  thought  and  a  peculiar 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  reader  before  it  can  be  fully 
relished.  Those  who  dislike  subtle  psychological  analysis, 
and,  above  all,  those  novel  readers  whose  sole  aim  is  amuse¬ 
ment,  will  be  thoroughly  disappointed  with  this  volume, 


should  It  wme  into  their  hands.  The  theme  is  not  onW 
physical,  but  morbid,  and  it  is  only  partially  stated  A  i 
alteration  in  the  plot  of  the  story  takes  place  shortlV  afi., 
middle  of  the  book  has  been  reached,  the  lady  /ho'Luit! 
as  the  hero  s  lover  in  the  earlier  portion  being  transfo?mrf 
into  his  half-sister  in  the  latter.  Pages  of  the  manusc3 
are  missing,  and  notes  within  brackets  inform  us  how  th 
author  intended  here  to  amplify  a  description  and  there  i 
develop  more  fully  the  portrait  of  a  character  R  ig  • 
short,  a  work  in  process,  and  hence  its  significance  to  the 
literary  artist  and  the  critic.  The  style  of  ‘  Septimiu- ’ 
however,  is  highly  finished,  and  displays  all  that  dainty 
simplicity  of  language  for  which  Mr  Hawthorne’s  booli 
are  so  remarkable  ;  to  quote  Miss  Hawthorne’s  preface  “it 
is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  peculiarities  and  charm  ”  ol 
her  father’s  writing. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  work  exemplifies,  in  fully  as 
striking  a  manner,  the  idiosyncracies  of  Mr  Hawthorne’s 
genius.  It  is  rightly  termed  “  a  romance,”  for  the  per¬ 
sonages  who  figure  in  the  story  are  but  half-embodied 
beings,  whose  actions  and  surroundings  are  vague  and 
shadowy.  They  are  metaphysical  creations,  acting  always 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  mind,  but  breathing  a 
rarer  and  more  aetherial  atmosphere  than  that  of  earth. 
“  Our  story,”  says  the  author,  “  is  an  internal  one,  dealing 
as  little  as  possible  with  outward  events,  and  taking  hold 
of  these  only  where  it  cannot  be  helped,  in  order  by  means 
of  them  to  delineate  the  history  of  a  mind  bewildered  in 
certain  errors.  Wo  would,  not,  if  we  could,  give  a  lively 
and  picturesque  surrounding  to  this  delineation.”  These 
sentences  indicate  Mr  Hawthorne’s  conception  of  a 
romance  as  distinguished  from  all  other  works  of  fiction, 
and  the  conception  is  entirely  original.  The  subjective 
elements  of  the  story  are  presented  with  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  detail,  whereas  external  circumstances  and 
events  are  only  alluded  to  in  a  distant  manner,  and  serve 
merely  as  a  background  to  the  picture  of  the  inner  life. 
Ordinary  experience  is  completely  reversed.  The  objective 
phenomena  are  obscure  and  intangible ;  it  is  the  mental 
phenomena  alone  that  are  clear  and  definite.  Then  it  is 
another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Hawthorne’s  romances 
that  they  treat  of  moral  and  intellectual  problems  having 
only  a  remote  and  an  occult  relation  to  actual  human  life. 
In  ‘  Transformation,’  he  breathed  life  into  the  marble 
Faun  of  Praxiteles,  and  depicted  his  development,  under 
the  combined  influences  of  love,  hate,  sin,  and  suffering, 
from  the  animal  state  of  happy,  unreflecting  innocence, 
into  that  of  a  conscious  free  agent.  Once  accept  the  Faun  as 
Hawthorne  conceives  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  strictly 
consistent,  and  appears  highly  probable.  But  the  progress 
of  the  human  race,  especially  as  it  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  instrumentality  of  sin,  was  evidently  83rm- 
bolised  in  Donatello.  It  is  true  that  the  moral  problem 
grappled  with  in  *  Transformation  ’  is  not  distinctly 
solved ;  but  it  is  stated  in  very  suggestive  terms,  which, 
however,  give  due  prominence  to  the  difiSculties  that  hinder 
some  people  from  accepting  it.  “  Sin  has  educated  Donatello, 
and  elevated  him,”  we  are  expressly  told.  And  this  assertion 
is  followed  by  such  questionings  as  these :  “  Is  sin  then,— 
which  we  deem  such  a  dreadful  blackness  in  the  universe,—^ 
itlike  sorrow,  merely  an  elementof  human  education,  through 
which  we  struggle  to  a  higher  and  purer  state  than  we 
could  otherwise  have  attained  ?  Did  Adam  fall  that  we 
might  ultimately  rise  to  a  far  loftier  paradise  than  his? 

By  way  of  reply  to  these  questions,  and  as  if  to  keep  t  e 
moral  of  the  work  in  the  region  of  speculation  an 
suspense,  we  get  the  rejoinder :  ‘‘  This  is  terrible  .  •  • 
Do  you  not  perceive  what  a  mockery  your  creed  m 
not  only  of  all  religious  sentiment,  but  of  moral  aw 
And  how  it  annuls  and  obliterates  whatever  precepts  o 
Heaven  are  written  deepest  within  us  ?  ”  . 

The  psychological  problem  grappled  with  in  ‘  Septiimo*^ 
is  not  so  vast  in  its  scope,  nor  so  interesting  and  impo 
as  that  delineated  and  developed  in  *  Transforms  ion, 
but  it  is  so  far  worked  out  in  this  fragment  with 
skill  and  equal  metaphysical  verisimilitude.^  Sep 
is  a  New  England  student,  who,  early  in  lifo» 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  death  is  not  inevitab  e, 
so  strongly  does  this  idea  impress  itself  on  his  mind  ^ 
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loars  bis  every  thought  and  action.  Gradually  the  dis- 
*^yery  and  application  of  the  means  to  prolong  life  indefi- 
become  the  sole  aim  of  his  existence.  The  son  of  a 
Paritan,  Septimius  has  inherited  Indian  blood  from  his 
mother,'  and  with  it  a  tendency  to  believe  in  wild,  bewilder. 
•  superstitions.  This  latter  element  of  his  character, 
however,  does  not  come  conspicuously  into  play  until  Sep- 
timius  has  brooded  for  several  years  over  his  project,  but  we 
are  constantly  reminded  of  it  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
his  strange  enchantment,  by  the  description  wo  get  of  the 
character  and  proceedings  of  his  aunt  Eeziah,  a  half.Indian 
woman,  with  whom  he  grows  more  and  more  in  sympathy 
and  in  resemblance  as  the  story  proceeds.  Eeziah  is  a 
weird  mysterious  character,  in  whom  the  conflicting 
elements  of  race  refuse  to  blend.  On  her  death-bed,  in 
one  of  her  calmest  and  most  lucid  intervals,  she  beseeches 
her  nephew  **  never  to  consent  to  be  a  wizard,  though  the 
Black  Man  persuade  you  ever  so  hard,”  and  after  pro* 

•  testing  that  she  herself  has  been  sorely  tempted  by  the 
Devil  in  that  way,  she  exclaims,  **  A  white  woman's  life  is 
80  doll  1  Thank  heaven,  I’m  done  with  it  I  If  I’m  ever 
to  live  again,  may  I  be  a  whole  Indian,  please’ my  Maker!” 
In  depicting  complexities  and  confusions  of  mind  and 
heart  Hawthorne  excels,  and  he  has  never  drawn  any 
character  in  which  conflicting  elements  struggle  together 
in  wilder  fermentation  than  in  the  bosom  of  Eeziah. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  perverse 
bat  thoroughly  unconscious  ingenuity  with  which  Septimius 
derives  encouragement  from  the  events  that  are  taking 
place  around  him,  to  persevere  in  his  search  for  the  elixir 
of  life.  He  forces  a  duel  upon  a  young  officer,  and, 
although  unpractised  in  the  use  of  arms,  kills  his  opponent. 
Shuddering  with  horror  at  the  deed,  he  stands  beside  the 
corpse  and  looks  down  into  its  white,  upturned  face  : 

What  a  chancre  had  come  over  it  since,  only  a  few  moments 
ago,  he  had  looked  at  that  death>distorted  countenance.  Now, 
there  was  a  high  and  sweet  expression  upon  it,  of  great  joy  and 
surprise,  and  yet  a  quietude  diffused  throughout,  as  if  peace  being 
so  very  great,  was  what  had  surprised  him.  The  expression  was 
like  a  light  gleaming  and  glowing  within  him.  Septimius  had 
often,  at  a  certain  space  of  time  aher  sunset,  looking  westward, 
seen  a  living  radiance  in  the  sky — the  last  light  of  the  dead  day 
—that  seemed  just  the  counterpart  of  this  death«light  in  the  young 
man's  face. 

But  that  act,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  contributes  to 
intensify  his  faith  in  the  possibility  of  achieving  an 
earthly  immortality.  The  young  officer  gives  Septimius  a 
mysterious  document,  written  in  ancient  English  script,  not 
easily  resolved  into  letters,  which  it  takes  him  a  long  time 
to  decipher  and  interpret.  “  There  was  certainly  a  cold 
spell  in  the  document ;  a  magic,  not  of  fire,  but  of  ice  ; 
and  Septimius  the  more  exemplified  its  power  in  that  he 
soon  began  to  be  insensible  of  it.  It  affected  him  as  if  it 
had  been  written  by  some  greatly  wise  and  worldly- 
experienced  man,  like  the  writer  of  ‘  Ecclesiastes,*  for  it  was 
fall  of  truth.  It  was  a  truth  that  does  not  make  men 
^tter,  though  perhaps  calmer,  and  beneath  which  the 
budg  of  happiness  curl  up  like  tender  leaves  in  a  frost.” 
^  a  matter  of  course,  this  manuscript  is  not  reproduced  ; 
out,  instead,  we  have  “  certain  rules  of  life  and  moral  diet, 
Dot  exactly  expressed  in  the  document,  but  which,  as  it 
were,  on  being  duly  received  into  Septimius’s  mind,  were 
precipitated  from  the  rich  solution,  and  crystallised  into 
mmonds,  and  which  he  found  to  be  the  moral  dietetics,  so 
speak,  by  observing  which  he  was  to  achieve  the  end  of 
earthly  immortality,”  whose  physical  nostrum  he  thought 
0  had  already  pretty  satisfactorily  made  out.  As  a  speci- 
raen  of  Hawthorne’s  quaint  humour,  ws  may  quote  a  few 
of  these  rules  of  life  : 

Kwp  thy  heart  at  seventy  throbs  in  a  minute ;  all  more  than  that 


w^r*  away  life  too  quickly, 
non  not;  leap  not;  walk  at 


per  day. 


a  steady  pace,  and  count  thy  paces 


at  any  time,  a  throb  of  the  heart,  pause  on  the 

and  in'*  *tiv  mental  eye  steadfastly  upon  it, 

Wd  inqa.ie  why  such  commotion  is.  /  r- 

thv  hi«  or  ''"Oman  ;  b)  not  angry,  unless  at  any  time 

*Dj^bIood  seem  a  little  cold  and  torpid. 

had  hL?  K  with  an  iinpe'fect  man,  with  a  man  in 

<ientlT  rf'  ’  I  r*ofcot  passions  of  any  characteristic  that  evi- 
*"flaence*on*ih*  have  disturbing 

If  thou  seest  human  poverty,  or  suffering,  and  it  trouble  thee, 


strive  moderately  to  relieve  it,  seeing  that  thus  thy  mood  will  be 
changed  to  a  pleasant  self-laudatiun. 

Say  thy  prayers  at  bed-time,  if  thon  deemest  it  will  give  thee 
quieter  sleep;  yet,  let  it  not  trouble  thee  if  thou  forgettost  them. 

Among  the  hints  for  alterations  and  expansions  interpo¬ 
lated  into  the  text  of  *  Septimius,’  some  are  exceedingly 
characteristic.  For  instance,  in  the  middle  of  an  account 
of  an  Indian  legend  about  a  potent  and  delicious  drink, 
the  constant  imbibing  of  which,  together  with  abstinence 
from  luxury  and  passion,  kept  a  Sagamore  alive,  till  his 
tribe  plastered  up  his  nose  and  mouth  with  clay,  and 
thereby  killed  him,  we  find  the  following :  Perhaps  the 
Devil  taught  him  the  drink,  or  else  the  Great  Spirit- 
doubtful  which.”  One  cannot  help  thinking  how  Hawthorne, 
if  he  had  lived  to  carry  out  this  suggestion,  would  have 
revelled  in  speculation  regarding  the  original  author  of 
the  prescription,  and  shown  how  nearly  balanced  were  the 
probabilities. 

Sm  ARTHUR  HELPS’S  MR  BRASSEY. 

Lt/e  and  Labours  of  Mr  Brassey.  1S05— 1870.  By  Arthur  Helps. 

Bell  and  Daldy. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  will  not,  we  think,  enhance  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  this  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  ”  life  and 
labours  ”  of  Mr  Brassey.  The  book,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  well  written,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  reading.  The 
praises  in  which  it  abounds  are  doubtless  fairly  deserved,  and 
the  miscellaneous  information  contained  in  it  is  nearly 
always  of  value ;  but  it  is  an  unequal  work,  and  one  of 
which,  if  we  assume  that  the  author  undertook  to  write 
it  in  honest  admiration  of  his  friend,  we  may  perhaps  also 
assume  that  he  was  thoroughly  tired  before  he  had  finished  it. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  is  of  very  great  interest ;  the 
aecond  is  nearly  all  irrelevant  to  the  main  subject,  or  made 
up  of  repetitions  or  parallels  of  circumstances  already 
related.  In  reaiing  it  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  a 
less  ambitious  biographer  would  have  produced  a  better 
biography. 

No  one,  however,  could  probably  have  found  very  much 
to  say  about  Mr  Brassey’s  own  life.  The  strictly  biographical 
portions  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps’s  book  only  fill  something 
like  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  it,  and  to  occupy  even  this  space 
they  have  to  be  often  repeated  and  spun  out.  The  cream 
of  them  is  contained  •  in  the  six  pages  which  furnish  a 
list  of  the  hundred  and  seventy-five  railway  and  other  con¬ 
tracts  undertaken  and  completed  by  Mr  Brassey  between 
1834  and  1870,  and  in  the  other  pages,  less  closely  printed, 

^  that  give  the  particulars  of  his  birth  and  death.  If  there 
was  much  to  1^  told  about  the  millionaire’s  private  life  in 
the  intermediate  sixty-flve  years.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  not 
told  it,  although  he  supplies  many  welcome  details  about 
his  hero’s  business  occupations,  and  his  hero’s  method  of 
conducting  them  ;  and  these  are  very  much  eked  out  by  in* 
formation  which  is  hardly  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
or  which,  if  it  is  pertinent,  a  writer  like  Mr  Smiles  would 
have  put  together  better.  Somehow,  though  he  quotes  his 
authorities,  we  cannot  altogether  trust  the  reports  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps ;  and,  though  the  excellent  character  of  Mr 
Brassey  is  everywhere  admitted,  we  are  constrained  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  such  a  flattering  portrait  as  this,  in  which  the 
only  ”  fault  ”  acknowledged  is  “the  amiable  weakness  which 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  give  a  direct  nega¬ 
tive  at  once,  or  to  say  to  anybody  anything,  however  needful 
to  be  said,  which  should  partake  of  the  nature  of  blame.” 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  thinks  that  sons  are  “  too  fond  and  too 
respectful  ”  to  write  authentic  lives  of  their  fathers  ;  but 
no  son  could  adopt  a  tone  of  more  reverent  homage  than 
that  in  which  this  volume  is  written.  Less  exorbitant  and 
continuous  praise  would  have  left  a  more  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  “  singularly  truthful,  generous,  large-hearted, 
dexterous,  ruling  kind  of  personage,  blessed  with  a  felicitous 
temperament  for  bearing  the  responsibility  of  great  affairs,” 
whose  life  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  written  “  by  request.” 

Mr  Brassey’s  good  qualities  were  great  enough  to  requiiw 
no  exaggeration.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  men 
of  business  in  this  age  of  pre-eminent  commercial  pros¬ 
perity;  and,  if  he  grew  rich  by  honest  and  steady  enter-  . 
prise,  he  made  himself  a  great  benefactor  to  the  world  bjp 
the  particular  direction  in  which  his  enterprise  was  de- 
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veloped.  It  has,  doubtless,  been  of  great  advantage  to 
society  tbat  the  leader,  or  almost  tbe  leader,  of  a  new 
trade  which  has  proved  to  great  engineers  as  serviceable  as 
the  trade  of  banker  has  proved  to  merchants,  should  have 
been  a  man  who  in  such  an  exemplary  way  should  have 
followed  his  “  ruling  passion,”  which,  according  to  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  was  ”  to  win  a  high  reputation  for  skill, 
integrity,  and  success  in  the  difficult  vocation  of  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  public  works,  to  give  large  employment  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  by  means  of  British  labour  and 
British  skill  to  knit  together  foreign  countries  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  civilization,  according  to  his  view  of  it,  throughout 
the  world.”  Ilo^v  extensive  were  his  undertakings  may  be 
gathered  from  the  two  statements  that  in  the  course  of 
thirty-five  years  ”  he  laid  out  seventy-eight  millions  of 
other  people’s  money,”  and  that  “  there  were  periods  in  his 
career  during  which  he  and  his  partners  were  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  80,000  persons  upon  works  requiring  seven¬ 
teen  millions  of  capital  for  their  completion.” 

Mr  Brassey’s  career  was  one  of  wonderful  success. 
The  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  Cheshire,  he  was 
articled  to  a  land-surveyor,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that,  as  soon  as  he  was  twenty-one,  his  employer  made 
him  a  partner  and  manager  of  a  branch  business  at  Birken¬ 
head.  In  tbat  trade  he  prospered  for  eight  years,  and  in 
1834  he  made  his  first  experiment  as  a  railway  contractor.. 
His  success  led  to  his  quickly  obtaining  other  work,  first 
in  England,  and  afterwards  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  North 
and  South  America,  Australia,  and  India.  His  first  foreign 
work  was  on  the  Paris  and  Bouen  railway,  where  he  had 
to  bring  together  and  keep  at  work  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  navvies.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  were 
foreigners  ;  but,  as  railway  work  was  then  a  novelty  on  the 
Continent,  they  had  to  he  leavened  with  skilled  workmen 
from  England.  This  anecdote  of  the  English  navvies  is 
characteristic : 

They  hud  to  be  employers  as  well  as  employed ;  and  their  mode 
of  instructing  the  Frenchmen  working  under  them,  or  working 
with  them,  wus  at  first  of  a  very  original  character.  They  pointed 
to  the  earth  to  be  moved,  or  the  waggon  to  be  filled,  said  the 
word  **  d — n  ”  emphatically,  stamped  their  feet,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  their  instructions,  thus  conveyed,  were  generally  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  foreigner. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  gives  much  information  about  the 
principal  undertakings  of  Mr  Brassey  in  various  countries, 
generally  from  ‘the  reports  of  his  deputies,  and  often  in  their 
own  words ;  but  these  narratives,  though  they  illustrate 
the  general  history  of  railway  construction,  and  all  go  to 
prove  Mr  Brassey’s  great  abilities  as  a  man  of  business,  do 
not  otherwise  throw  very  much  light  on  his  life  or  cha¬ 
racter.  Nearly  all  the  personal  information  here  given, 
indeed,  is  contained  in  a  chapter  contributed  by  Mr  Thomas 
Brassey,  who  also  favours  us  with  an  amusing  comparison 
between  his  own  studies  and  the  narrower  attainments  of 
his  father. 

When  1  first  entered  upon  the  curriculum  of  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion,  my  father  felt  almost  as  unable  to  estimate  the  progress  I 
was  making,  or  lo  give  me  advice  in  the  prosecution  of  my  early 
studies  us  the  domestic  hen,  who  views,  with  mingled  anxiety  and 
surprise,  the  brood  of  pheasants  or  ducklings,  which  she  has 
tenderly  reared,  betake  themselves  to  the  wild  life  of  tbe  wood¬ 
lands,  or  to  their  first  navigation  in  the  adjacent  pond.  But  he 
was  careful  to  commend  to  my  attention  whatever  acquirements 
he  himself  could  fully  appreciate. 

These  sentences  are  more  welcome ; 

In  the  conduct  of  the  immense  and  widely-scattered  affairs  on 
which  my  father  was  engaged,  he  necessarily  directed  a  large 
part  of  his  operations  with  the  pen.  But  his  correspondence 
sometimes  exceeded  what  was  strictly  necessary.  Every  man  has 
a  hobby.  Correspondence  was  his  hobby.  Mainly  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  partly  also  from  his  love  of  the  work,  every 
spare  moment  was  given  to  his  correspondence.  Until  his  power 
of  writing  had  been  impaired  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  he  never 
made  use  of  a  shurt-hund  writer,  and  he  wrote  all  his  letters  with 
his  own  hand. 

Years  ago,  when  annually  visiting  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  over  the  moors  in  Dumfries-shire,  of  which  he  had  a 
lease  jointly  with  Mr  Locke,  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  a  bag 
containing  writing  materials  and  a  budget  of  letters  to  be 
answered  always  accompanied  the  luncheon*basket.  After  a 
short  walk  on  the  moor,  he  would  screen  himself  behind  a  stone 
wall,  or  retire  to  some  shepherd’s  hut,  and  there  proceed  to  write 
his  letters  with  the  same  method  and  diligence  which  he  would 
have  employed  in  an  office  in  London. 

He  never  allowed  a  letter  to  remain  unanswered ;  and,  though 
nu  correspoudents  were  frequently  persons  in  the  humblest  walk 


of  life,  and  a  large  number  of  the  letters  addressed  to  h\^  * 
sisted  of  solicitations  for  loans,  or  for  the  exerci  J  r 
influence,  he  always  gave  a  kind  reply  to  all  those  who  .dd'r'eS 

My  father,  ever  mindful  of  his  own  strucsles  and  pftnrtm  • 
life,  evinced  at  all  times  the  most  anxS  diTp^^^^^ 
young  men  to  enter  upon  a  career  in  life.  The  smal  In.n.  J- 1* 
he  advanced  for  this  purpose,  and  the  innuinera^r  u«e« 
he  wrote  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  his  young  clients  hTln  ^ 
employment  in  other  quarters,  constitute  a  bright  and 
honourable  feature  in  his  life.  * 

From  that  passage,  and  from  the  others  that  precede  and 
follow  it,  we  get  a  more  lifelike  view  of  Mr  Brassey’s  cha 
racter  than  Sir  Arthur  Helpa’s  more  courtly  phrasei 
furnish.  But  these  phrases  read  nicely,  and  the  whole 
book,  if  it  is  not  likely  to  add  much  to  its  author’s  fame 
will  help  to  make  known  the  commercial  life  of  a  good  and 
very  useful  man. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS. 

English  Reprints.  A  Harmony  of  the  Essays,  ^c.,  of  Francis  Bacon. 

Arranged  by  Edward  Arber,  Associate,  King’s  College,  London 

F.R.G.S.,  Acc.  Arber.  ’ 

Mr  Arber  has  fairly  entitled  himself  to  a  statue 
from  the  students  of  English  literature  ;  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  admirably  edited  series  of 
reprints  will  not  be  discontinued  from  want  of  more 
substantial  support.  The  number  of  works  already 
included  in  the  series  is,  we  trust,  an  indication  that  the 
students  of  our  earlier  literature  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  make  valuable  reprints  self-supporting.  Fanatic  book, 
hunters,  fortunate  enough  to  possess  copies  of  the  rare  works 
that  Mr  Arberhas  edited  with  an  industry  andcare  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised,  will  doubtless  grumble  at  this  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  monopoly,  this  cheap  diffusion  of  their 
costly  treasures  ;  but  those  whose  ambition  points  rather  to 
studious  mastery  than  exclusive  possession  will  join  with 
us  in  wishing  Mr  Arber  all  success  in  his  good  work. 

This  harmony  of  Bacon’s  essays  is  one  of  tbe  most 
valuable  of  Mr  Arber’s  reprints.  Three  different  authorised 
editions  of  the  Essays  or  Counsels  (the  second  title,  though 
discarded  beyond  hope  of  recall,  is  really  the  most 
descriptive)  were  published  during  the  author’s  lifetime : 
numbering  ten  essays  (besides  twelve  religious  meditations) 
in  the  edition  of  1597 ;  thirty-eight  in  the  edition  of  1612 ; 
and  fifty-eight  in  the  final  edition  of  1625.  There  has 
also  been  found  a  transcript  of  thirty-four  essays  with  a 
draft  dedication  made  between  1607  and  1612.  Allthew 
four  texts  are  printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  thus  "  this 
Harmony  shows — what  has  not  yet  been  done — the  Essays 
in  the  order  of  their  gradual  increase  through  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  together  with  the  incessant  corrections  and 
many  additions  made  to  them,  as  they  grew  not  only  in 
number  but  in  length,  under  the  hands  of  their  illustrious 
author.”  ... 

A  harmony  of  the  different  editions  of  the  essays  will 
be  peculiarly  welcome  to  those  interested  in  Bacons 
intellectual  and  moral  character.  These  essays  are 
the  best  fruits  of  his  genius,  the  most  durable  basis  of  bis 
fame.  Mr  Arber  is  far  from  doing  them  justice  when  e 
adopts  an  apologetic  tone,  and  says  that  “no  right  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  formed  of  these  essays  in  relation  to  Bacon  s 
powers,  unless  some  glimpse,  however  brief  and  ’ 

be  obtained  of  the  *  vast  contemplative  ends  ’  to  which  0 
chiefly  consecrated  his  magnificent  powers  for  the  as 
thirty.five  years  of  his  most  busy  life.”  Mr  Arber 
have  done  well  not  to  accept  the  commonplace  super  ci 
estimate  of  the  *  Novum  Organum  *  formed  ^7 
scientific  litterateur  like  Mr  Hallam,  who  can  talk  ^  ® 
**  the  high  priest  of  nature,”  and  “  the  temple  ^  ^ 

Bacon  saw  in  a  vision  before  him  the  stately  fr<»  ^ 
decorated  pediments,  in  all  their  breadth 
harmony  of  proportion,  while  long  vistas  of  receding 
columns,  &c.,  &c.”  8o  many  literary  men  are 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  “  . 

that  it  is  hard  to  uproot  a  received  opinion  in  liters  ur  . 
and  it  will  probably  take  several  generations  to  op 
sentimental  eyes  to  the  real  position  of  the  great  fou® 
of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  Bacon,  indeed, 
against  “  frivolous  disputations,  confutations,  . 
bosities,”  “  blind  experiments,  and  auricular  tradi  i  • 
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>  impostures ;”  and  he  fondly  and  ambitiously  “  %>«(? 
R  should  bring  in  industrious  observations,  grounded 

^Delusions,  and  profitable  inventions  and  discoveries.” 
^  t  where  are  his  own  grounded  conclusions,  and  where 
are  the  methods  that  should  help  others  to  bring  them  in  ? 
The  sound  conclusions  and  sound  methods  of  Bacon  exist 
only  by  dim  implication  in  the  panegyrics  of  hero- 
wowhipping  admirers.  His  inductive  methods  are  not 
the  inductive  methods  of  modern  research;  very  loose 
generalities  would  pass  through  the  wide  gates  of  his 
wnditions  of  valid  induction.  Macaulay  is  often  censured 
for  the  shallowness  of  his  attack  upon  the  inductive 
method ;  but  his  arguments  against  the  Baconian  inductive 
are  perfectly  fair — the  shallowness  lies  not  in  exposing 
those  methods,  but  in  believing  that  they  are  identical 
with  modern  canons  of  valid  generalisation.  As  for 
Bacon’s  own  conclusions,  he  that  runneth  may  read  them 
in  the  ‘  Sylva  Sylvarum every  other  page  contains  con¬ 
clusions  as  fanciful  as  anything  to  be  found  in  Zadkiel’s 
almanac.  It  would  be  fatal  to  Bacon’s  reputation  if  it 
were  the  case  that  he  chiefly  consecrated  his  magnificent 
powers  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  most  busy  life  ” 
to  his  “  vast  contemplative  ends.”  We  suspect  that  the 
key  to  the  real  place  that  these  ends  occupied  in  his 
life  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  in  his  essay  on  the 
“Regiment  of  Health.”  Ho  there  discommends,  as  bad 
for  the  health,  “  subtle  and  knotty  inquisitions ;  ”  and 
recommends,  as  good  for  the  health,  “  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  or  Histories, 
Tables,  and  Contemplations  of  Nature.”  There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that  his  “  vast  contemplative 
ends,”  so  far  from  absorbing  his  energies,  were  only  occa¬ 
sional  relaxations  from  the  “subtle  and  knotty  inquisitions  ” 
of  his  public  business.  We  do  not  go  the  length  of  doubt-  ' 
ing  whether  they  ever  served  any  other  purpose,  although 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  produced  by  the  admirers 
of  Bacon’s  philosophy  an  actual  discoverer  who  received 
either  guidance  or  stimulus  therefrom  ;  but  some  such 
account  of  his  physical  speculations  is  both  the  safest  and 
the  most  just  to  his  great  intellect. 

It  is  remarkably  interesting  to  read  Bacon’s  essays 
chronologically.  At  all  periods  of  his  life  Bacon  affected 
compact  and  pointed  expression.  When  he  dined  with  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  that  nobleman  took  care  to  have  his  say¬ 
ings  at  table  remembered  and  put  down  in  writing.  He 
collected  apophthegms ;  and  kept  a  note-book  of  happy 
forms  and  elegancies  of  expression.  “  No  man,”  said  Ben 
Jenson,  ‘‘ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what 
he  uttered.”  But  while  all  the  studied  maxims  of  such  a 
man  are  valuable,  it  is  especially  interesting  to  consider 
what  amount  of  worldly  wisdom  he  had  amassed  in  the 
year  1597,  before  he  had  made  much  way  in  the  world. 

If  we  take  his  first  ten  essays,  we  find  them  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  sage  body  of  directions  for  the  guidance  of 
an  ambitious  youth.  Most  judicious  rules  are  laid  down 
warding  study,  conversation,  manners ;  the  treatment  of 
ollowers,  friends,  and  suitors  ;  the  squaring  of  expenditure 
With  income ;  the  care  of  health ;  the  acquisition  of  honour 
and  reputation ;  the  choice  of  a  party ;  the  conduct  of  a 
negotiation.  In  all  these  essays  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
^gard  for  anything  but  the  advancement  of  the  individual. 

e  holds  it  advisable  for  beginners,  while  they  adhere  to 
one  faction  or  party,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  other ; 

^®*^J^rked  the  fact  that  ‘‘  the  traitor  in  factions 
Ion  away  with  it,  for  when  matters  have  stuck 

ng  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  some  one  .  man  casteth 
oni,  and  he  getteth  all  the  thanks.”  He  expounds 
a  of  “working”  a  man;  that  is,  of  making 

poi  instrument  of  one’s  purposes.  He  sagaciously 
‘‘wth  avoid  envy  by  attributing  one’s  successes 

polio  providence  and  felicity  than  to  virtue  or 

need^E  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  had 

and  choose  well  those  whom  he  employeth,  yea, 
givinff  Friends  are  useful,  if  capable  of 

than  advice,  “  for  lookers-on  many  times  see  more 

that  npon  the  whole  he  is  of  opinion 

jm  t  little  friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of 

ween  equals,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified :  that  ' 


that  is,  is  between  superior  and  inferior,  whose  fortunes 
may  comprehend  the  one  the  other.”  An  able  young  man, 
with  a  single  eye  to  his  own  advancement,  and  with  Bacon’s 
precepts  incorporated  into  habits,  could  hardly  fail  to  rise 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  his  profession.  If  Bacon  himself 
had  been  able  to  observe  his  own  precepts  concerning 
expenses  and  the  choice  of  subordinates,  he  would  never 
have  fallen  from  the  high  position  that  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  enabled  him  to  attain. 


I  BEANKSOME  DENE. 

Branksome  Bene,  A  Sea  Tale.  By  Hugh  Mulleneux  Walmeley. 

Bentley. 

In  these  days  of  sensational  literature,  when  people 
like  their  novels  as  well  as  their  food  highly  seasoned, 
it  is  no  slight  merit  to  have  constructed  a  fairly  readable 
tale,  without  in  any  way  pandering  to  the  false  taste  which 
is  just^  now  so  prevalent.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  ‘  Branksome  Dene  *  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  on  the 
score  of  propriety.  All  is  as  pure  and  fresh  as  the  sea 
breezes  of  which  it  treats  ;  and  young  ladies  who  like  books 
to  be  what  they  call  “  a  little  naughty  ”  had  better  turn 
aside  from  Colonel  Walmsley’s  pages  and  seek  what  they 
require  elsewhere.  The  plot  of  ‘  Branksome  Dene  ’  is  very 
slight,  but  it  serves  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang^  sketches 
“  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  fleld,  of  hair-breadth 
scapes.”  The  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  that  the  changes 
are  too  rapid  and  sudden,  and  that  scenes  are  introduced 
which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  plot.  From 
the  Nightingale’s  Glen,  where  we  are  first  introduced 
to  old  Gulliver  and  Alice  Lisle,  and  where  we  also 
meet  the  hero,  Eonald  Murray,  and  the  villain,  Wilfred 
Morton,  we  are  carried  so  far  and  so  fast  through  various 
dangers — fighting,  shipwreck,  captivity,  and  escape,  with 
a  Corsican  vendetta  by  way  of  an  interlude — that  it  is 
quite  a  relief  to  be  landed  at  last  with  the  hero  and  heroine 
in  the  peaceful  village  of  Lockmaben.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  descriptive  scenes  are  the  best.  The  cutting 
out  of  the  Wolverine — an  English  vessel  captured  by  the 
French — the  hoisting  of  the  tricolor  over  the  English  jack, 
is  as  fine  a  piece  of  writing  of  the  sort  as  could  be  found 
in  Marryatt  himself.  '.To  any  one  who  likes  a  nautical 
novel  with  plenty  of  dash  and  fire,  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend  ‘  Branksome  Dene.’ 


THE  MAGAZINES  FOE  AUGUST. 

The  Contemporary  Review  is  again  this  month  the  most 
interesting  of  the  magazines.  It  opens  with  a  continuation 
of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  very  valuable  papers  on  “  The 
Study  of  Sociology,”  which,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  are 
model  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  a  close  and  learned 
thinker  can  adapt  his  thoughts  to  the  underatanding  of 
“  the  general  reader.”  This  month  Mr  Spencer  explains 
the  nature  and  hints  at  the  diflficulties  of  “  the  social 
science,”  which,  as  he  uses  the  term,  is  much  more  scien¬ 
tific  than  the  combination  of  theories  and  nostrums  that 
usually  goes  by  the  name.  ”  Social  organisms,”  as  he 
points  out  by  various  instances  and  analogies,  “  like  indi¬ 
vidual  organisms,  are  to  bo  arranged  into  classes  and  sub¬ 
classes  ;  and,  just  as  biology  discovers  certain  general 
traits  of  development,  structure,  and  function  holding 
throughout  all  organisms,  others  holding  throughout 
certain  great  groups,  others  throughout  certain  sub¬ 
groups  these  contain,  so  sociology  has  to  recognise 
truths  of  social  development,  structure,  and  function  that 
are  some  of  them  universal,  some  of  them  general,  and 
some  of  them  special.”  If  it  be  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
wise  men  to  classify  and  differentiate  these  groups  and 
divisions  and  work  up  towards  an  apprehension  of  the  laws  to 
which  they  are  subjected  quite  as  much  as  inferior  organisa¬ 
tions  are  subjected  to  simpler  laws  ;  and,  if  this  work^  is 
difficult,  that  only  furnishes  additional  reason  for  applying 

to  it  with  all  the  more  energy.  r-  t  v 

Another  *  Contemporary  ’  article  is  by  Miss  Julia 
Wedgwood  on  “  Female  Suffrage  in  its  Influence  on  Married 
Life.”  Miss  Wedgwood  throws  some  new  light  on  a 
question  so  simple  that  the  only  thing  wanted  is  to  get  rid 
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of  the  prejudice  that  with  most  persons  takes  the  place  of 
reason.  8he  says,  for  instance : 

I  do  not  nee  bow  the  world  of  the  clubs  can  be  more  completely 
alienated  than  it  is  at  present  from  those  women  who  have  to 
roogh  it  in  the  world.  No  doubt  the  tone  of  bitterness  which 
sometimes  mingles  with  the  woman’s  party  appears  to  many  of 
Sheir  friendly  opponents  ludicrously  out  of  place.  Still  there  is 
no  question  that  it  exists.  To  give  it  the  excuse  of  withholding 
from  those  who  feel  thus  bitterly  what  they  deem  for  their  advan¬ 
tage  is  not  politic  in  those  who  consider  that  the  boon  sought  is 
illusory.  If  the  inequality  of  woman’s  condition,  as  compared 
with  man’s,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their  inferiority  in  physical 
itrength,  they  will  be  much  more  ready  to  submit  to  it  when  they 
tee  that  there  are  no  artificial  barriers  shutting  them  out  from 
those  fields  of  action  where  physical  strength  is  not  essential. 
Moreover,  the  political  power  of  women,  which  our  opponents 
tremble  to  call  into  existence,  seems  to  me  an  unquestionable  fact. 
They  may  ignore  it,  thereby  imparting  to  it  the  violence  which  is 
the  immediate  result  of  a  sense  of  injustice,  or  they  may  recog¬ 
nise  it,  and  give  to  it  the  temperance  which  is  the  ultimate  growth 
of  responsibility.  1  do  not  think  any  other  alternative  is  open 
to  them. 


i  VI  luowtuue,  jur  u^aiton  no  nf-  . 
though,  in  both  Protestant  and  Catholic*^  nation* 
sovereign  is  more  constantly  prayed  for  than  any  I,-! 
subjects  seeing  that  public  prayer  for  him  is  inclndlt 
every  ntnal,  the  average  life  of  royalty  in  Europe  dnrin.ik 
past  century  is  only  6404  years,  whereas  thatlf  ord?r,*^* 
gentlefolk  is  70-22.  Moreover,  it  would  be  eil^ 
clergymen,  whoso  profession  it  is  to  pray  aS  who  ’ 
tainly  are  not  likely  to  forget  themselves  in  their  devotiJ^' 
would  Uve  longer  than  licentious  lawyers  and  scepti^ 
doctors,  who  neither  pray  for  themselves,  nor  havL^ 
special  litanies  for  their  benefit ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
lists  of  “  persons  of  sufficient  note  to  have  had  their  lire! 
recorded  in  a  biographical  dictionary  ”  does  not  Drove  if 
“The  value  of  life,”  says  Mr  Oalton,  “  among  the  clerov’ 
lawyers,  and  medical  men,  is  as  66*42,  66*51,  and  67  04 
respectively,  the  clergy  being  the  shortest  lived’of  the  three 
Hence  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for  protection  against  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  the  night,  for  protection  daring  the 
day,  and  for  recovery  from  sickness,  appear  to  be  futile  in 
result.”  Those  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  will 
probably  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  paragraph 
but  it  is  worth  quoting  :  ' 

It  appears  that,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  creeda,  the  pricsti 
urge  the  patient  to  pray  for  his  own  recovery,  and  the  patient’s 
friends  to  aid  him  with  their  prayers  ;  but  that  the  doctors  make 
no  account  whatever  of  their  spiritual  agencies,  unless  the  office 
of  priest  and  medical  man  be  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
The  medical  works  of  modern  Europe  teem  with  records  of 
individual  illnesses  and  of  broad  averages  of  disease,  hot  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  hardly  any  instance  in  which  a  medical 
man  of  any  repute  has  attributed  recovery  to  the  influence  of 
prayer.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  to  my  knowledge,  in 
which  papers  read  before  statistical  societies  have  recognised  the 
agency  of  prayer  either  on  disease  or  on  anything  else.  The 
universal  habit  of  the  scientific  world  to  ignore  the  agency  of 
prayer  is  a  very  important  fact.  To  fully  appreciate  the 
**  eloquence  of  the  silence  ”  of  medical  men,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  care  with  which  they  endeavour  to  assign  a  sanctory  value  to 
every  influence.  Had  prayers  for  the  sick  any  notable  effect,  it  is 
incredible  but  that  the  doctors,  who  are  alwavs  on  the  watch 
for  such  things,  should  have  observed  it,  and  added  their  influence 
to  that  of  the  priests  towards  obtaining  them  for  eyerj  w.Ck  ulAU. 
If  they  abstain  from  doing  so,  it  is  not  because  their  attention 
has  never  been  awakened  to  the  possible  eflicaev  of  prayer,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  although  they  have  heard  it  insist^  on 
from  childhood  upwards,  they  are  unahle  to  detect  its  influence. 
Most  people  have  some  general  belief  in  the  objective  efficacy  of 
prayer,  but  none  seem  willing  to  admit  its  action  in  those  special 
cases  of  which  they  have  scientific  cognisance. 

In  the  *  Fortnightly  ’  there  are  also  articles  of  interest 
on  “  The  Religious  Situation  in  India,”  by  Mr  A.  0.  bysll, 
and  on  “  The  Ministry  of  War  under  the  Commune,"  by 
M.  Seguin,  together  with  a  continuation  of  Senor  Castelar’s 
“Republican  Movement  in  Europe,”  but  none  of  these  call 
for  special  notice.  Nor  need  we  do  more  than  say  that  m 
Fraser  there  are,  among  others,  good  articles  on  “The 


Any  measure  which  shall  express  a  national  ideal  for  women, 
which  shall  assume  that  men  and  women  share  the  great  interests 
of  life,  must,  so  far  as  it  has  any  influence  at  all,  tend  ultimately 
to  bind  men  and  women  together.  And  few  who  ponder  over 
great  evils  -will  deny  that  all  will  be  lightened  and  some  removed 
when  this  reunion  of  interests  is  once  achieved. 

It  is  not  mainly  because  we  think  men  incapable  of  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  women,  that  we  seek  for  a  share  in  the  government  of  that 
nation  of  which  we  form  more  than  one  half.  We  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  deny  that  the  most  generous  of  human  beings  must  be 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  those  who  withhold  from  him  their 
own  statement  of  their  case ;  and  we  consider  that  the  decisions 
of  average  men  for  average  women  vary  between  inconsiderate 
pampering  and  inconsiderate  hardness — both  being  exemplified  in 
-our  police-courts  by  the  damages  given  to  women  who  want  a 
husband  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  light  sentences  passed  on  hus¬ 
bands  whom  their  wives  would  thankfully  get  rid  of  on  the  other. 
But  we  seek  to  be  numbered  among  citizens  quite  as  much  from 
our  need  of  being  awakened  to  higher  duties,  as  from  a  demand  for 
extended  rights.  We  desire  it  more  for  what  it  would  make  us 
than  what  it  would  give  us.  This  1  conceive  to  be  no  exceptional 
plea,  but  the  true  ground  on  which  any  demand  for  the  extension 
•of  the  suffrage  should  be  based.  Apart  from  the  educating  power 
of  responsibility,  apart  from  the  fact  that  men  are  ennobled  by 
being  made  citizens,  I  doubt  if  any  class  could  make  out  for  itself 
a  claim  of  admission  to  the  governing  body.  It  must  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  treated  as  a  preposterous  suggestion  (in  the  true  sense  of 
that  adjective)  that  we  shall  be  made  fit  to  deal  with  political 
questions  by  being  invited  to  do  so.  Our  hopes  from  such  aid  are 
no  more  than  are  justified  by  the  course  of  history. 

The  ‘  Contemporary  *  also  contains  an  acceptable  paper 
on  “  The  Ethics  of  Creed-Subscription  ”  by  Mr  Knight,  the 
Dundee  minister  over  whom  the  “  Free  ”  Kirk  Presbytery 
is  just  now  holding  inquisition,  and,  besides  other  religious 
or  theological  articles,  one  by  Dr  Littledale  on  “  The 
Rationale  of  Prayer.”  Dr  Littledale,  of  course,  objects  to 
the  prayer  test,  suggested  by  a  friend  of  Professor  Tyndall’s 
in  last  month’s  number  of  this  magazine,  and  which  has 
given  such«dire  offence  to  all  the  orthodox  world,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  answered  him  by  asking  him  “  to  inquire 
into  the  results  ascribed  to  devout  intercession  by  all  devout 
Christians.”  This  will  hardly  satisfy  the  sceptics,  nor,  we 
suppose,  will  most  devout  Christians  in  this  Protestant 
country  be  satisfied  with  Dr  Littledale’s  reasonable  remark 
that  to  object  to  prayers  for  the  dead  “  is  to  exhibit  un¬ 
belief  as  deep  and  real  as  Professor  Tyndall’s.”  ‘‘  For,”  he 
says,  “  it  amounts  to  this,  that  they  deny  God’s  power  in 
the  realm  of  spirit  as  truly  as  Professor  Tyndall  denies  it 
in  the  realm  of  matter,  since  they  virtually  teach  that  the 
disembodiment  of  the  soul  terminates  God’s  ability  to 
influence  it,  and  that  it  thus  passes  for  all  practical  purposes 
out  of  his  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  negation  of  omnipotence, 
the  negation  of  progress,  and  ultimately  the  negation  of 
immortality,  and  ought,  if  men  were  logical,  which  they 
happily  are  not,  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  Christianity 
altogether.”  We  hope  that  men  are  growing  more  logical. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  also  contains  an  article  on  this 
interesting  topic,  but  its  author,  Mr  Francis  Galton,  does 
not  agree  with  Dr  Littledale.  His  “  Statistical  Inquiries 
into  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer,”  on  the  other  hand,  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  harder  nut  for  the  orthodox  world  to  crack  than 
was  the  letter  by  Professor  Tyndall’s  friend,  as,  instead  of 
merely  suggesting  a  plan  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
which  they  have  been  able  to  repudiate  as  blasphemous,  it 
furnishes  some  statistics  which  surely  cannot  be  charged 
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ggge ;  the  mcsaenger  of  peace ;  the  prophet  And  yet,  if  you  are  autlioi^  built  for  themselves  in  order  to  test  their  theories 

feeking  a  prophet,  **  ®  for  one;  you  concerning  improved  ventilation.  DrDrysdale’s  house  was 

i^nnoL  for  all  his  overwhelming  sublimity  and  entrancing  sweet-  lu  ^  j.  •  lo/'i  j  j  x  i 

oST  his  range  over  all  chords  from  horror  to  delight,  git  rid  of  “P  country  m  1861,  and  so  arranged  as  to  apply 

tiiA  'seoee  of  his  mistakes,  his  extravagances,  his  swoops  beside  ^  scheme  invented  by  him  for  ventilating  the  whole  house 


the  mark;  you  cannot  trust  his  sanity;  you  cannot  but  feel  that  **  through  the  kitchen  chimney  by  means  of  a  syphon 
his  dealings  with  history,  with  life  and  facts,  are  con  tin  uallv  as  shaft  and  a  foul-air  chamber  communicating  with  each 

nrpDOsterous  as  they  are  grandiose.  Honour  him  nonetheless,  i.  •  »»  t  i  rk  rr  ®  j  j 

tho^h  you  do  not  make  him  your  prophet ;  honour  the  master  ^7  *  separate  pipe.  In  1867  Dr  Hayward  applied 

singer,  the  preacher  of  humanity ;  honour  the  transcendent  same  principles  in  the  more  difficult  construction  of  a 
cenius’  the  single  mind,  the  good  tights  fought,  the  high  sacrifices  town-house.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  little  volume 
and  high  courage,  the  scorn  of  evil,  the  heart  that  loves  little  in  which  these  important  experiments  are  detailed  and 
children,  and  has  bled  much  both  for  its  own  and  its  country’s  ton  altogether  successful. 

*”The  Comhill  would  be  tame,  but  for  the  continuation  of  Another  publication  that  the  present  hot  weathgr  makes 

Miss  Thackeray’s  “  Old  Kensington,”  London  Society  especially  acceptable  is  Dr  Chapman  s  Oases  of  Diarrhoea 

a  new  attraction  in  the  first  portion  of  a  new  story  by  Mr  Cholera  treated  Successfully  by  Means  of  the  Spinal 

Charles  Reade.  The  first  number  of  a  new  monthly,  Grave  extreme  value  of  Dr  Chapman’s  very 

and  Gay,  is  not  very  promising.  simple  treatnaent  is  recognised  by  many  competent  physi- 

The  Picture  Gallery  provides’  good  photographs  of  1®  very  unfortunate  that  it  should  not  bo  more 

Wilkie’s  “Duncan  Gray,”  and  of  Mulready’s  “ The  Last  adopted  in  this  country  which  loses  twenty 

In  ”  besides  Leslie’s  “Sancho  Panza;*’  and,  in  the  Picture  ^“o^sand  persons  a  year— and  four  thousand  of  them  in 

Gallery  of  Sacred  Art,  there  are  copies  of  Delaroche’s  alone  by  diarrhoea  and  cholera. 

^‘Christiau  Martyr,”  of  Oertel’s  “Charity,”  and  of  Eey-  Chamber’s  Phases  of  Party  was  written  in  1869,  “  to 

oolds’s  “  Holy  Family.”  *^®  several  stages  of  the  history  of  the  parties  who 

-  have  divided  power  between  them  since  the  Revolution  of 
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Alnsley,  EIlla.-Loves  and  Lives ;  an  Unfinished  Story.  (Crown  8vo,  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  WhigS.  It  is  now  issued  iu 

....  PP- ^  ^  J  .u  T,  z™  ....  a  second  edition,  because  Mr  Chambers  thinks  it  will 

Atherton.  Maria  — Centzontli,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.vlil,  190.)  o  vuiuiko  iw 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  promote  what  he  regards  as  the  great  political  need  of  the 
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i<.iun.  Mode,  of  ori^n.  and  TranefornisMons  of  Lower  orgHDisms.  resist  the  growing  forces  Of  Sacerdotal  terrorism  and 

(Crown  8VO.  atheistic  communism.  He  says  very  truly  that  “wo 
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Shakspere’s  Personal  Connection  with  and  Technical  Knowledge  of,  j.i,„  »»  u.-a 

the  Art  of  Printing ;  also,  Remarks  upon  Some  Common  Typo-  ^“®  present  time,  has  been  very  insutiiciently  studied ;  but 

graphical  Errors,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Text  of  Shakspere.  we  fear  that  the  studv  of  this  Science  has  not  Dreceded  the 
(8vo,  pp.  vlii,  7H,  3s )  Triibner.  i*  i  •  i  i  ^ 

filonf.  Rev.  John  Henry. — Ulrectorium  Pastorale:  the  Principles  and  writing  Ot  hlS  DOOK. 

sir  HarboUle  Grimston’s  SIrena  ChrMiana,  written  for 
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ture  History  down  to  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viu,  tives,  written  in  accordance  witn  these  lour  cardinal  points 
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♦piij  PP-  V***  ®  Plates.)  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon. 

—  The  Two  Ysondcs,  and  other  Verses.  (Crown  870,  pp.48.) 

Gibbon,  Charlls.— For  the  King.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  268, 
^  .  244.21s.)  U.  E.  Knox. 

Sir  Harbottle.— Strena  Christiana,  sive  Hortatiunculae  Praecipnos 
VMutum  Actus  Exteriores,  Sana  Doctrina  et  Pietate  Refertie.  Third 

*  Translation.  (32mo,  pp.  254.)  Rivingtons. 

*♦?*  Inebriety,  Continuous  and  Periodicail,  considered  as 

•he  Result  of  Physical  Disease  and  Distinct  from  the  Vice  of  Intem¬ 
perance;  its  Causes,  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Cure.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
n.-.il*’-  Hammond  and  Co. 

G.— The  Vital  Principles  of  True  Christianity,  to  be 
published  in  the  Coming  Christian  Reformation  for  Bringing 
p^Gies  and  Jews  into  Union,  under  One  Faith,  One  Hope,  and  One 
vf  “  *  National  Church.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  31,  Is,)  TrUbner. 
Mary.— A  Summer's  Romance.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  333,  lOs.  6d.) 

Hook  Co. 

Ramsbottom  Letters.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  96,  Is.) 

Jenkins,  E^apj^  Geoghegan,  M.P.,  and  Home  Rule 

•Ollnh.n*  u  P**®“*-  6 VO,  pp.  74,  Is.)  Strahan. 

^  u*? — Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalembert ;  a  Chapter  of  Recent 

BhStw()od*^^^  Iu  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  Ix,  362,  409,  248.) 

Hog  of  Flanders,  and  other  Stories.  With  Four  Illustrations 
^Jhunco  Mazzanti.of  Florence.  (8vo,  pp.  293,  lOs.  6d.)  Chapman  and 

^*®**»r  — The  Maire  of  Bristowe  is  Kalendar.  Edited  by  Lucy 

Row*i.ii***  M  (4to,  pp.  xxvii,  129.)  Camden  Society. 

'Vllittaker^ — Abbot’s  Crag;  a  Tale.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  168.) 

Knight  of  Intercession,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown 
Btraoire  )  Rivingtons. 

k«n!. —^^a^^al  Integrity.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  14,  3d.) 
Watam  I 

••"'ll.  Jenn  l.  _ _  •»:, _  __  /-xu 


Testament” : 

I  That  the  books  of  our  existing  ,01d  Testament  are  the  book# 
which  were  known  as  such  in  onr  Lord’s  time,  and  in  preceding 
ages. 

That  they  are  the  authentic  productions  of  men  who  were 
supernaturally  instructed  by  some  mode  of  Divine  Inspiration 
as  to  what  they  were  to  write. 

That  the  statements  and  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
genuine,  being  those  originally  set  forth,  substantially  uncorrupted 
by  any  uninspired  alterations  or  additions. 

That  no  statements  or  histories  which  were  originally  set  forth 
as  truth  under  Divine  Inspiration  can  be  untrue,  or  inconsistent 
with  truth. 


SamSn  Low a^dCo.®  (Grown  8vo,  pp.  333,  los.  6d.)  Strange’s  very  short  pamphlet  on  Clerical  Integrity^ 

Ramsbottom  Letters.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  96,  Is.)  which  has  been  published  by  Mr  Scott,  of  Ramsgate,  ia 

Edited  by. —Barney  Geoghegan,  M.P.,  and  Home  Rule  very  well  worth  reading  and  thinking  over.  It  points  out 

>iipbant  •  (^"cap- 8vo.  pp.  74  Is.)  Strahan.  ,  ^  verv  forcibly  the  inconsistency  of  those  clergymen  who 

u'?.”"Hemoir  of  Count  de  Montalembert;  a  Chapter  of  Recent  y  oj 

hMtw()od*^^^‘  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  Ix,  362,  409, 248.)  still  continue  in  the  Established  Ohuren,  tnougn  tney  repu- 

of  Flanders,  and  other  Stories.  With  Four  Illustrations  diate  some  of  its  cardinal  doctrines.  It  ends  with  these 
^jjunco  Mazzanti.of  Florence.  (8vo,  pp.  293,  lOs.  6d.)  Chapman  and  sentences  : 

-The  Maire  of  Bristowe  is  Kalendar.  Edited  by  Lucy  A  party  to  an  engagement  is  not  warranted  in  straining  the 
towitn**  Gto,  pp.  xxvii,  129.)  Camden  Society.  document  to  free  himself  of  his  obligations,  lie  is  bound  to 

'vllittak  ^  Crag ;  a  Tale.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  168.)  understand  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  to  do  it  faithfully. 

‘"“•w  dI  li’-'’'.  I«K>rce..lon,  Kid  othiT  Poem,.  (Crown  Mental  reserrations  undiedosed  to  the 

tran*»®’(PiP' Rivingtons.  of  a  genuine  transaction.  The  Church  of  England  has  caret uily 

\5*™“™»»  Lnmisdea.— Clerical  Integrity.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  14,  3d.)  and  fully  announced  her  doctrines  through  an  extensive  range  of 
i’aUon.  j'S.n^^  A  formularies,  and  they  are  not  to  be  misunderstood,  in  their  broad 

(Grown  8ro^pp!^ivL%£f (to^)*'’‘Xim"“  ’  features,  by  any  intelligent  mind  seeking  to  apprehend  thena. 

[•  Reserved  for  separate  notice.]  The  clergyman  is  engaged  to  propagate  these  dwtrincs,  and  it  is 

There  iro  •  l  l  a*  r  impossible  that  *he  can  deflect  therefrom  materially  without  being 

I  Mn.u  ‘  questions  for  gene-  coP.eious  of  the dirergence.  He  professes  to  have  been  called  of 

just  now,  when  intense  heat  is  alternated  God  to  his  ministrations,  and  has  engaged  to  discharge  them  with 
n  the  damp  and  cold  that  make  the  effects  of  the  heat  unfeigned  mind,  gladly  and  willingly.  Under  no  other  condition 
“gerous,  than  those  discussed  bv  Dr  Drvsdale  of  Liver-  ''ould  the  Church  have  accepted  his  services  ;  a^nd,  when  he  finds 
and  Dp  IT  A.  a  '  xu  •  a*  ^  tt  ith  be  cannot,  with  a  free  conscience,  meet  the  conditions,  the 

info  /  '  ^  ward,  in  their  treatise  on  Health  and  should  be  clear  to  him.  He  should  not  flatter  him- 

J  in  House  Building.  This  work  is  chiefly  composed  gelf  that  he  is  doing  good  in  the  measure  that  he  is  advancing  his 
^s^-’nptions  clear  and  coniou?  of  two  houses  that  the  true  sentiments.  A  sermon  can  have  little  power  which  is  con- 


[*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 


ere  are  not  many’  more  important  questions  for  gene- 
.  just  now,  when  intense  heat  is  alternated 

*  the  damp  and  cold  that  make  the  effects  of  the  heat 
^®^rou8,  than  those  discussed  by  Dr  Drysdale,  of  Liver- 


^  »  and  Dr  Hayward,  in  their  treatise  on  Health  and 
^f^  Building.  This  work  is  chiefly  composed 

^a^-’nptions,  clear  and  copious,  of  two  houses  that  the 
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tradicted,  out  of  the  same  mouth,  in  the  liturgy.  He  is  but 
confusing  truth  with  untruth,  schooling  his  hearers  in  subtleties, 
and  bringing  them  down  to  his  own  level  of  inconsistency. 

Mr  Headley’s  pamphlet  on  The  Vital  Principles  of  True 
Christianity  is  a  very  outspoken  denunciation  of  that 
which  “  is  established  and  passes  current  as  Christianity,*’ 
and  calls  upon  the  people  “  to  rise  and  compel  the  Bulers 
of  the  Church  to  open  the  pulpits  of  the  national  churches 
to  ordained  ministers  for  the  preaching  and  hearing, 
without  fear  or  favour,  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  because 
they  are  closed  to  it  at  present  by  the  successors  of  his 
crucifiers  and  their  dupes  and  victims,  who  at  present  reign 
supreme  as  in  St  Paul’s  days.” 

A  neat  little  edition  of  Theodore  Hook’s  Pamsbottom 
LetterSf  which  first  appeared  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  will 
come  as  a  novelty  to  most  readers,  showing  what  amusing 
absurdities  were  written  by  one  of  our  greatest  humourists 
long  before  Mrs  Partington  and  her  tribe  came  into 
notoriety. 


ONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 

1  ^  Kttablished  1836. 

Subscribed  capital,  £2,500,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 
Paid-up  capital,  £1,000,000.  Reserve  Fund,  £500,000. 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Es( 


Thos-  Tyringbam  Bernard,  Esq 
Thomas  Stock  Cowie,  Esq, 
Frederick  Francis,  Ksq. 
Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 
William  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

Ed.  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
.Tames  Morley,  Esq. 

William  Nicol,  Esq. 

Abraham  Hodgson  Pliilpotts,  Esq. 
James  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. 
Frederick  Youle,  Esq. 


General  Manager— William  McKewan,  Esq. 

Chief  Inspector — W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 

Inspectors  of  Branches— H.  J.  Lemon  and  C.  Sherring,  Esqrs. 

Chief  Accountant— James  Gr^,  Esq. 

Secretary — F.  Clappison,  Ksq. 

HEAD  OFFICE -21  LOMBARD-STREET. 

Manager— Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 

Assistant  Manager — William  Howard.  Esq. 

At  the  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Proprietors, 
held  on  Thursday,  the  Ist  August,  1872,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel, 
Cannon-street  Station,  the  following  Report  for  the  Half-year  ending  the 
30th  June,  1872,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  WILLIAM  CHAMPION 
JONES,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  of  the 
Bank  for  the  Half-year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  have  the  satisfaction 
to  report  that,  after  paying  interest  to  customers,  and  all  charges,  allowing 
for  Rebate  and  making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  net 

{irofits  amount  to  £103,086  88.  7d.  This  sum,  added  to  £7,548  3s.  3d.  brought 
orward  from  the  last  account,  produces  a  total  of  £110,634  Us.  lOd.  They 
have  declared  the  usual  Dividend  of  G  per  cent.,  with  a  Bonus  of  i  per  cent, 
for  the  Half-year,  free  of  income-tax,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per 
annum.twhich  will  absorb  £100,000,  and  leave  £10,634  lls.  lod.  to  be  carried 
forward  to  l*rofit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

They  have  to  announce  the  retirement  of  their  esteemed  colleague,  Philip 
Patton  Biyth,  Esq.;  from  the  Direction,  and  the  election  of  James  Duncan 
Thomson,  Esq.,  in  his  stead. 

A  new  Branch  was  opened  at  Hammersmith  on  the  6th  February  last, 
and  the  Directors  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  progress. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  together  £2  per  share,  fVee  of  income-tax,  will 
be  payable  at  the  Head  Otfice,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Mon¬ 
day,  the  12th  instant. 

In  conseauence  of  the  great  extension  of  the  business  of  the  Company 
since  the  audition  made  to  its  capital  in  February,  1867.  the  Directors  nave 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Proprietors  the  issue  of  the  10,000  shares 
remaining  of  the  20,000  then  authorised.  These  shares  will  be  allotted 
rateably  amongst  the  Proprietors  whose  names  shall  appear  on  the  Share 
Register  on  the  22nd  October  next,  at  the  price  of  £30  each,  being  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  £10  per  share ;  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  will  be  submitted  at 
this  Meeting. 

BALANCE-SHEET  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING 
COMPANY,  80th  JUNE,  1872. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  paid-up  . £1,000,000  0  0 

To  Reserve  Fund .  500,000  0  0 

To  Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for  Customers* 

Balances,  &c . £16,874.446  14  4 

To  Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 

Securities  .  2,453,011  0  4 

- 19,327,457  14  8 

To  Profit  and  I.oss  Balance  brought  from 

last  Account .  7,548  3  3 

To  Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after 
making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful 

Debts,  v1* .  303,807  1  6 

-  311,355  4  9 


By  cash  on  iiand  at  bead  office  and 

Branches,  and  with  Bank  of  England  ...  2,342,490  17  11 
By  Cash  placed  at  ('all  and  at  Notice, 
erea . 


£21,138,812  19  5 
Cr. 


covered  by  iSecurities  ... 


3,017,184  18  7 


Investments,  viz. : 

By  Government  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  ...  1,50.3,119  10  0 
By  other  Stocks  and  Securities  .  114,373  13  10 

By  Discounted  Bills  and  advances  to  Cus- 

stoiners  in  Town  and  Country  .  11,274,270  4  0 

By  Inabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts 

accepted  by  the  Bank,  (as  per  Contra)  ...  2,453,011  0  4 


5,359,675  16  0 


1,617,493  3  10 


13,727,281  4  4 


Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard-street  and  Niciiolas-Iane, 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  at  the  Branches,  with 

Fixtures  and  Fittings .  257,792  14  10 

Interest  paid  to  Customers  .  62,738  8  6 

Salaries  and  all  other  expe-nses  at  head  ofiice  and  branches, 

including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries .  112,831  11  5 


"^penses,  do .  .  •••  ®<.738  8  € 

Tft  i^fbate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  NewAi^^nl,'*  .  5 

ro  Dividend  of  6  pj^rCent.’forH“f“w  .  ."‘  .  S’IS'"* 

3  0  Bonus  of  4  per  Cent .  ^  .  W.ooo  o  o 

To  Balance  carried  forward  ...  . .  ^0  o 


£311,355  4  » 

By  Balnnw  brought  forward  from  last  Account  -» 

vI’!! 

•  •  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  303,807  1  0 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  BaW*8h2t  IJ 
have  found  the  same  to  be  correct.  *  "  aiance  ooeet,  sad 

(Signed)  WM.  JARDINE  1 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  {  Auditor. 

X  «  RICHARD  H.  SWAINE  j 

London  and  County  Bank,  ' 

25th  July,  1872. 

The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  following 
resolutions  were  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted  •  ^  wuowin 

thl'shw^hSldJre?^'^  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  use  of 

2.  That  an  issue  of  10.000  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  company  be  offered 
ratably  amongst  the  Proprietors  who  shall  appear  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  Comnany  on  the  22nd  Octoi.er  next,  such  shares  to  be  Issued  ata 

P?*"  share,  and  on  the  following  terms  and  conditions  • 

1.  That  payments  be  made  as  follow :—  ’ 

£15  per  share  on  the  5th  December,  1872. 

»  ii.1.  * .  ’•  •»  5th  June,  1873. 

2.  That  £10  of  each  such  payment  shall  be  on  account  of  capital,  and  the 
remaining  £5  of  each  such  payment  shall  be  taken  on  account  of  the  ure- 
niium,  and  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 

3.  That  such  payments,  both  on  account  of  capital  and  of  premium,  shall 

interest  after  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  until  the  30th  June, 
1873,  from  which  date  the  payments  on  account  of  capital  only  diall  be 
entitled  to  receive  dividends  after  the  same  rate  as  the  other  capital  stock 
of  the  Company. 

4.  That  Interest  on  the  first  payment  shall  cease  so  long  as  the  second  instal¬ 
ment  shall  remain  unpaid. 

5.  That  any  payment  of  the  second  instalment  made  by  anticipation  aball 
not  be  entitled  to  interest  until  the  date  when  tnat  instalment  becomes 
payable. 

6.  That  on  the  19th  August,  1873,  the  Scrip  Certificates  (both  psvmenti  therenn 
having  been  made)  shall  be  brought  in  for  registration,  when  the  interest  due 
will  be  paid,  and  a  certificate  for  the  relative  number  of  .hares  be  given  in  ei- 
cliange  in  favour  of  the  person  whose  name  in  full,  quality  and  addrrss  shtll 
he  endorsi  d  upon  them,  on  the  same  being  lodged  at  the  London  and  Oran'y 
Bank,  21  Lomburd-street,  and  the  Deed  of  Settlement  the  Coopunr  btiag 
s'gned. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directoit  foe  tbs 
able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affaira  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  W.  CHAMPION  JONES.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  and  earried  nnaai’ 
monsly— 

4.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  WiluakChak* 
rioN  JoxKs,  Esq.,  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  Chair. 

(Sigued)  W.  NICOL,  Deputy  Chsinnsn. 

Extracted  from  the  minntea, 

(Signed)  F.  CLAPPISON,  Secretary. 


£21,138,812  19  5 


London  and  county  banking  company.- 

Notice  is  hereby  Given,  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of  the  Com. 
pany,  at  the  Kate  rl  6  per  Cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,  1872,  win  a 
Hrnua  01  4  ptr  Cent.,  will  be  PAID  to  the  Proprietora,  either  **  Ibe  iltau 
OFFICE,  21  Lombard-atreel,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branch  Banks,  on  or 
after  Monday,  the  12tti  instant.  By  order  of  the  Board,  ' 

W.  McKEWAN,  General  Mana;;ar. 

21  Lombard -street,  2nd  August,  1872. 


ORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  TRAiTORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  35  New  Bond  atreet  Tea 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


D 


SPECIALTIES  IN  GLOVES. 

Brussels  Kid  (first  choice),  one  Button,  28.  6d. ;  two 
Paris  Kid  (best  quality)  —  —  ^s.  ®d. ;  “ 

Kid  Gloves,  with  three  to  six  Buttons,  from  28.  9d.  wrp*  • 
Gants  de  Sutde  (Swi dish  Gloves),  two  Buttons,  Is.  ^ 

Russian  Calf  (double  sewn)  —  —  ;•••  __ 

Gants  de  Saxe,  extra  long,  without  Buttons  *,  .  . 

Gentlemen’s  Gloves,  Brussels  Kid,  3s.  6d. ;  Paris  Kid,  4a  oa  . 

Russian  Calf,  2s.  9d.  per  pair.  |,„ttons  Sx  M. 

The  New  Cnpe  Driving  Gloves,  one  Button,  2s.  6d. ;  two  B  » 

Sample  pair  of  any  description  post  flree  on  receipt  of  stamp*- 

DEBENHAM  akd  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON, 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS- 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 
THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED, 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AW 

•  PaEQCET  F LOORl NO  MAKUFACTURKBS  TO 

TUB  EmPBROB,  and  ALL  TUB  COURTS,  PUBLIC 

AND  Museums  of  Gbbmani.  ^ 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  andeyc^lnfonnatlon  m  y 

on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS  STREET,  LO  » 
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■fyOMAN'8  SUFFRAGE. 

Photoeniphic  PortralU  of  MIrt  Liliaa 
ASSSrth  MW  FaWcett,  Mlsa  Rhoda  Garrett, 
wS^Rose’  and  other  ladies  interested  In  this 
«^*ment’  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  applica 
th  iinmos  or  P.  O.  Order,  to  MrCroucher, 
^^MmSts^mSo.  Hulion.  and  Co.’s^ublishers, 
IM  StSJd  W.O.  or  Winkfleld-road,  Wood-green, 
London,  at  la  each,  or  six  for  6a. 

TJie  best  portraits  of  Miaa  Nilaaon  and  other 
i.p^britS8  It^al.  Political,  Clerical,  Artistic,  &c., 
same  terraa  Lists  supplied  on  application. 
Prifa  eKtiiits  artlstlcaUy  coloured  ifoin  3a.  6d. 
to  £2  2a 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

National  institution  for 

DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Phtsician— Dr  BARB  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’a-inn-road,  King's- 
erosa  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays-moming  at  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  till 

to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 

pANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), 

BroqaptOD,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
•aid:  ** There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attacK  one  long  course 
hu  eommonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natoral  colours,  no  one  endued  witn  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  thdr 
eyes.  This,  therefore.  Is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  ttie 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

New  Ward  OPENED,  wliich  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 

pH(ENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard¬ 

ia.  1  Charing-cross,  London.  Esta¬ 

blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  eflected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

_ GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 

imperial  FIRE  INSURANCE 

-L  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pnll- 
maU,  S.W. 

Caidtal,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

death  or  injury  from  ACCIOENT, 

WITH  THB  CONSBQUB5T 

LOSS  OP  TIME  AND  MONEY, 
PBOVIDBD  lOtt  BT  A  POLICT  OF  THB 

Kailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

against  accidents  of  all  kinds. 

OF  £3  TO  £6  6S. 

tBi  death,  OB  All  ALLOWAMCB  AT 

HATB  or  PUR  WEEK  FOR  INJUBT. 

Paid  as  Compensation, 
D^ery  12  Annual  PoUcy  HMderi 

y  ®®coaing  a  claimant  EACH  YEAR. 

at  the  ‘ 

7  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 

London.  | 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  ARTIZANS^  LABOURERS', 

and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Arbitrators.  I  Local  CouNaL. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Sir  Thos.  Baxley,  M.P. 


-  - ,  oir  tiiuB.  ifi.A  •  i  ni 

Shaftesbury.  Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.  I  g 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Llch- !  John  Chcetham,  Esq., 
field.  I  late  M.P. 


field. 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 
&c.,&c.,  Ac. 


late  M.P. 

W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 
Esq.,  M.P. 


W.  SWINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen's  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  N  o  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 


(opposi 

I  of  Lords),  W^tminster,  London. 

Law  life  assurance 

SOCIETY,  Fleet  street.  London.— 
Established  1823. 

Invested  Assets  on  31st  December,  1871.  £5,304,658 
Income  for  the  past  year  .  502,969 

Policies  effected  during  the  present  year  on  the 
participating  scale  of  premium  will  share  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  up  to  31st  December,  i874. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  proposal  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 


GRIFFITH  DAVIES,  Actuary. 


May,  1872. 


BEAT  NOETHEBN  EAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
May  to  31st  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


jyjIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  First,  Second,  and 
Tbird  Class  Tourists  Tickets 
will  be  in  force  from  13th  May  to  31st  October,  1 872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 

Derby,  May,  1872. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  i  day,  at  2  p.m. 


MALTA  i  day,  at  2  p.m. 
•A  L  E  X  A  N-  1 
DRIA  (Every  T 

•ADEN  day,  at  2 

•BOMBAY 
tOALLE 
t.MADRAS 

tCALCUTTA  Thursdav 
t PENANG  >  I 

SINGAPORE  I  “ 

ten  IN  A  I 

tJAPAN  J 

_  1 


[Every  Thurs- 1  Every  Monday 
day,  at  2  p.m.  j  at  5  a.m. 

Thursday, Aug  )  Monday,  Aug. 
f  1,  15,  and  ‘3,  f  12, 26,  k  Sept, 
at  2  p.m.  )  9,  at  5  a.m. 


tvirvv  ^  y Thursday, Aug.)  Monday,  Aug. 

1  and  29,  at[-  12  and  Sept.  9, 

1  X  S  2p.m.  )  at 5a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  / 

i  I 


And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  3  p.m. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
August  0,  23,  and  Sept.  6,  at  3  p.m. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
August  9,  and  Sept.  6.  at  3  p.m. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  cliaive 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  OflSce). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall-jtreet,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


OBATEFUL-COMFOBTINO. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKFAST. 

**  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  51  r  Epps  has 

Srovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avoured  bevenme  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bifls." — Civil  Service  Qaxette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Cacdoitie,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

APLE  and  CO.’S  Syatem  of  BuRi’ness 
—SMALL  PROFITS.  All  goods  marked 
in  plain  figures. 

NOTICE. 

CRETONNES.— CRETONNES. 

^  All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  received  from  Mulhousc  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  designs 
ever  introduced  in  England. 

Inspection  is  invited, 
or,  if  out  of  town,  patterns  sent. 

Besides  these,  over  500  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  12|(1.  per  yard. 
Patterns  sent. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  51anufacturcrs. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-oourt  road. 

LANGUISH  CHINTZES. 

New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Very  Elegant  in  Design. 

Good  useful  Chintz,  from  Od.  to  Is.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

l^RAWING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

^  ROOM  CURTAIN  3IATERIALS  • 
of  every  description. 

Some  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 

Wide  Satins  at  Hs.  per  yard. 

The  Shanghai  Satin,  double  width,  6a.  6d.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

nURTAINS,  DINING  ^d 

^  DR  AW  ING-R005I.  The  largest  and 
most  varied  stock  of  Curtain  Blaterials  in  Lon¬ 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  6d. 
per  yard;  striped  reps,  all  wool,  and  double 
width,  from  38.  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  does 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
telles,  satins,  of  all  colours  and  widths ;  also  the 
Shanghai  satin  and  the  Timbuctoo.  which  is 
double  width,  and  only  Is.  lOjd.  per  yard. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  145,  146  Tottenhom-court- 


Q  ARPETS.  TURKEY,  MAPLE  k  CO. 
QARPETS.  5  Guineas.  MAPLE  k  CO. 
Q  ARPETS .  MAPLE  k  CO. 


lEDSTEADS. 

I 

lEDSTEADS. 

1 

lEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE  k  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 
MAPLE  k  CO. 


gED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO. 
j^ED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO. 
gED  ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  k  CO. 

FURNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO.— 

F  Families  who  study  economy  and  durability 
and  elegance  should  visit  this  e.Htablishment 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  ten-roomed  House 
Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  post  free.— 145, 146, 147  Tottenham-court 
road.  _ 

The  patent  -  flexible- 

division  MOIST  COLOUR-BOX 
permits  of  colours  being  inserted,  taken  out,  or  re¬ 
arranged  at  pleasure,  tiius  obviating  the  annoy, 
ances  peculiar  to  all  ordinary  Boxes  of  Moist 
Colours.  Prices  of  Pateut-Flexible-Divlslon 
Boxes,  fitted  with  Colours,  from  5s.  to  £4  4s.  Lists 
on  application.  WINSOR  and  NEWlON,  M 
Katbbone  place,  London ;  and  all  Local  Artiata  - 
Colon  rmen, 

Registered  boxes  of  moist 

WATER-COLOURS.  The  Oval-Pocket 
Box,  158.  fitted.  The  Porte-Couleur,  10s.  fld. 
fitted.  The  Lo<Ucet-Box,  6s.  6d.  fitted.  Lists 
on  application.  WINSOR  and  NEWTON, 
38  Rathbone-place,  London ;  and  all  Local 
Artists’-Colourmeu, 
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FIELDS  PATENT  OZOKERIT  OANm^ 


ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVEStORS 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

HARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

itains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  dav  «  . 

wrts,  Dividends,  fcc.  ke.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreiim  Railwava  rJhJ-*  ”  « 
les,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  ■Mi8cellanTOU8^»r^*^®J|,^*“^ 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON 

EsTABLISHBD  1852. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Wbstminsteb,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 
IVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

\T  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  LycII,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

I'ive  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  . 21  0  0 

Afore  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  nffurds  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


CAUTION 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

ALES  ABE  or  THE  HIOHEST 
PUEITT, 

POSSESS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 
AND  REFRESHING  PROPERTIES. 

AND  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
THEIR  DELICACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fi«> 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores— Belvedere  road,  8.1C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
Mouniiiig  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

215, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  “ELKINGTON’S  BEST 


KLKl 

E  L  ECT  RO- PL  A  T  E,”  to  warn  the  rublic 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  .**ny  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  EstMlishments. 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOO RG ATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
ST  ANN’S  SQUARE  MANCHESTER. 
Oa  thb  Mandpactort,  NEW  HALL 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 


JOHN  G  O  S  N  E  L  L  and  CO.’S 

et  CHKKUY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  creatly  Slip.- 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  itfi  pri.'itine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  ago. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G08N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  Q'ber  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  toe  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  tlio 
efhciently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extiacts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 


/  ''UTLERY,  "Warranted. —The  most 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 

[ Carvers 
per  Pair. 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel. 


3J-inch  ivory  handles, 


SAVORT  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemlita 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


per  dozen . I  16  .  13  .  5  6 

ao.  balance  do . '  17  .  !  14  .  5  6 

4  do.  do.  do . I  ‘24  .  18  .  6  9 

4-iiich  fine  do  do . <  30  .  24  .  9  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....  26  .  9  . 

4  do.  African  ivory  do..  .37  .  30  .  12  6 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  I  36  .  30  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  . |  50  .  38  .  13  6 

Nickel  electro  silvered,  I 

handles . I  23  .  19  .  |  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
S.'SO  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the' 
Princess  of  Wales,  kc., 

AlVaBL-PASSAOB,  93  UPPER  Tu AME8-StREET, 
London. 


OSE  MACHINE. 


This  is  a 
simple  successful  contrivance  which  applied 
to  the  nose  lor  an  nour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
carl  Huge  of  which  the  tiiemnor  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shap^  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  I’rict' 
IDs  «d  sent  carriage  free  -  ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holhom,  Loudon.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 

Grey  hair.— 248  Higli  Holbom, 

London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 

S reduces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 
iately  it  is  uta-ii.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  efiect.  Price  .‘Is.  Cd.,  5s.  6d.,  and 
10s.  6d  ;  sent  by  post  for  48.  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross’s  C'autbarides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
3s.  6d. 

O  PANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
O  dlent  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHAIIIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3s.  6d.  •  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps  — A  Lex.  ROSS.24N  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opiKMlte  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye. 
3s.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour  'Fhls  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
ai*i  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
c^lrely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  It. 
Price  lus.td.,  sentlorstamps — 248  High  Holbom,  j 


KINAHANS  .  IL  .  WRISai. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CEEAM  or  lEISH  WHISKIES, 

In  quatitj  unriTan«d,  ,Sot« 

wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  y 

the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  ou  ceai. 

and  Cork. 

WHOLBSALB  DEPO^J 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-8TREET,  OXrOROJT^jg;J 

DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAOKBSIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tf'jljj./Sa  ssS* 
approved  of  this  PUJ*  ,  the  ^TUMACH. 

best  remedy  A  r  H  E  (»<>UT,  and 

HEARTBURN,  H  E  A  mlM  apenw* 

INUlGEsriori.  .dapo-l  l« 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX 

Bryant  and  mays 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK, 

ORYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-13  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

ORYANT  and  MAY’S 

X3  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

ORYANT  AND  MAY’S 
13  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


1  Tabic 
Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives, 

j  8.  d. 

s.  d.  : 

!|  16  . 

13  . 

.1  17  . 

14  . 

.1  ‘24  . 

18  . 

.1  30  . 

24  . 

3:1 

26  . 

37  . 

30  . 

I  36  • 

30  . 

1  60  s 

38  . 

i  23  . 

19  .  1 

■/.)  .. 
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BICIIARD  and  JOHN  SLACK. 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

„  ^SD.OPPOSITE SOMEItSET HOUSE. 

STACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

S  rr  VTK  I*  »  ootttinff  of  p.m.  Silver  over 
U  ijjAir  ^  metal  nmalRamated,  on 

I  principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
CHEMICAL  .  ^hich  renders  it,  as  a  basis 

‘h*  '"=‘,  ®' T*®”  *• 

Sinple  proof  of  its  durability. 

PPfPF  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER 

iLECIBO-l'l^Ea _ 


12  Table  Forks 
IJ  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tablespoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  do. . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Kgrfir  do. . 
1  Grary  dp. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles^ 
1  Sugar  Sifter, 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

1  K)  0 

1  12  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  o! 

0  18  0 

1  2  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  0 

0  0  16 
o'  0  12  0 

0  0  7  6 
6  0  13  0 
0  0  13  0 
6  0  3  6 


0  0  12  0 
6'  0  10  6 
0  0  16  6 
6  0  16  6 
O;  0  5  0 
0  0  9  0 
0  0  5  0 
6  0  4  0 


_ Is  4  on  2  312  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  EE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  Jiandles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .*£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  C&rven  046.066.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78.  6d. ; 
tup  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  188. 

Q  L  A  C  K  *  S  DISH-COVERS  in 

^  Britannia  iVfetal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 

CLACK’S  “  STR  AND  ”  RAZOR 

^  ^  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
irwto  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

O LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

F  A  R  E  H  O  U  S  E  is  the  MOST 
■•LUNOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Sr*?  always  on  Shotv. 

giaok  lenders,  .Is.  6d.  to  68. 

'  ^®^*der8,  lOs.  to  30s. 

"•Yht  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 
wd-room  Fire-irons,  Ss,  to  58.  9d. 

T  rawlng-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 
improved  (Joal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Mronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  ISs.  6d.  to  858. 

Tilt  n"'**  London  Make,  45e.  to  958. 

o'  '*'^'■06.  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Pnp,!  to  958- 

Copper  Teakettles,  68.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

S^rn,9J^’®  kitchen  SETS  of 
^  culinary  REQUISITES. 

•  •  •  *3  0  0 

‘  •  •  •  •  8  11  0 

■Tgeset  ....  24  19  0 


Illustrated  cata- 

toning  post  free,  con- 

350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
®to:k*8  Nii-irif "  J^oroishiiig  Ironmongery, 

Uutlery  Ac  ^  v"*'  Electro  plated  Wares,  Table- 
one.  ’  ■  person  should  furnish  without 

solidified  soup  squares, 

and  most  nutritions. 

sJuaJe^'Ea*  ® 


DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS, 
“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENT!!!’’ 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  in  all 
cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Hsemorr- 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
In  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  the  above  aflectioiis. 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

K referable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
e  sent  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  28.  6d.  and  48.  fid. ;  sent  free  for 
3  stamps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  75  Alien-road, 
Stoke  Nawlogton,  N. 

FEAOEANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ’’  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

**•  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

pure  aerated  waters. 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORVS  BRANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square. 

tn  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

Li*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  arc  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  WTgmore  street.  Cavendish 
square  (lete  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  lYinity-street,  London,  E.G. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.~CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particnlarly  requested  to  observe  thateacti  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elixabeih  Lazenhy. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


'^HIS  excellent  Family  Meaicine  is 
-JL  the  most  effective  remeefy  for  indigestion, 
billons  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa* 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemint  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2a.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has  j 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  DOW  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
fVom  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vita)  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


FRAMPTON’8  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

IIS  excellent  Family  Medicine 


THE  EXAMINER. 


'T'HE  EXAMINER  lias  appaared  in 

A  an  altered  shape  since  the  commencement 
of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty -four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occn> 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  n 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  “The  main  objects  of  The  ExAMiNEm 
newspaper,”  said  LEian  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
1808,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament, liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  four  and-sixty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leioh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts  to  do 
as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  Its  readers  in  forming 
sound  opinions  concerning  the  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  suoii  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wise  thouglitand  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  tlie  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  ail  classes  of  society. 
As  many  Independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  the 
views  put  forward  ;  hut  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variaUon. 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICK 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post 
Dree,  direct  from  the  Oflioe,  No.  9  Wellington 
street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
3s.  9d.  a  quarter. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.-The 

slightest  Indisposition,  so  that  it  may  not 
rapidly  run  its  disastrous  course  from  had  to 
worse,  should  engage  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  afflicted  of  all  classtM.  A  few  doses  of  these 
thoroughly  purifying  and  strengthening  Tills  will 
always  be  beneficial  when  ttie  least  disorder 
reigns,  or  when  nervous  fears  oppre  s.  Two  or 
three  IMlIs  at  l>ed-tiine  have  the  haupiest  effect  in 
promoting  pi-rfect  digestion,  whereby  the  muscles 
are  more  vigorous,  ttie  spirits  more  buoyant,  and 
the  entire  frame  mf)re  fiardy.  Holloway’s  medi¬ 
cine  increases  the  quantity  of  nutriment  derivable 
from  a  given  quantity  of  food  and  so  the  quality 
of  the  blood  is  Improved,  the  tone  of  every  fibre 
throughout  tlie  body  is  heightened,  and  tne  dis¬ 
position  to  fall  into  disease  is  reduced  to  i 
minimum. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INYESTORS. 


'T^HE  I/)NDON  INVESTMENT 

I  CIRCUI.AR  for  August.  Now  ready  (post 
free).  Containing  a  carefully  selected  List  of 
Securities  for  Investment, paying  5  to  20  pur  cent. 
Messrs  JUNES  and  TALLKNTIRK,  British  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  20  Change-alley, 
Cornbill,  London,  E.C. 

Bankers— London  and  County  Bank. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

!  Now  ready,  fid,  per  copy  t  or  5#.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
J  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  .Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINOTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street,  London,  E.C. 
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In  8ro,  price  148.,  with  Illustrations. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

NEW  WORK 

BY 

SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.CB. 

LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE  LATE 

Mr  BRASSEY. 

Immediately,  in  8to,  price  10s.  6d., 

WORK  AND  WAGES. 

BY 

THOMAS  BRASSEY,  M.P. 

London ;  BELL  and  DALDY,  York*8treet,  CoTont-garden.  j 


TRUBNER  &  C0;S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By 

WIN  woo  D  llEADE.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii— 
544,  cloth,  14d. 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  AUTUMN 

MANtEUVRES.  With  Five  I’lnns.  By  a 
RECLUSE.  DemySvo,  pp.  xii— 134,  cloth,  68. 

The  TRUE  LIFE  of  ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN ;  being  the  Trivate  and  Public 
Life  of  President  Lincoln,  from  his  Birth  to 
the  4th  of  March,  18(il.  With  his  most  Im¬ 
portant  and  Confidential  Correspondence.  By 
WARD  H.  LA  MON.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  590, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly  Portraits, 
21a  Copyright  secured. 

SHAKSPERE  and  TYPOGRAPHY. 

Being  an  attempt  to  show  Shakspere's  Per¬ 
sonal  Connection  with,  and  Technical  Know¬ 
ledge  of,  the  Art  of  Printing;  also,  remarks 
upon  some  common  typographical  errors,  with 
especial  Reference  to  the  Text  of  Shakspere. 
By  WILLIAM  BLADES.  8vo,  pp.  vUl-  80, 
cloth,  3s. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Pater¬ 
noster-row. 

New  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

T)HASES  of  PARTY.  By  Charles 
X  HARCOURT  CHAMBERS.  M.A.  Second 


or  rAKTY.  m  uharles 
X  HARCOURT  CHAMBERS,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster-row. 

Just  published,  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  One  Shilling, 

A  N  ARGUMENT  for  the  FINAL 

-TV  EXTINCTION  of  the  LOST.  By  a 
BENEFICKD  CLERGYMAN. 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

AUGUST,  1872.  No.  DCLXXXII.  Price 

28.  6d. 

COKTSNTS : 

A  True  Reformer.  Part  VI. 

French  Home  Life. — Na  VII.  Dress. 

The  Pundrapore  Residence. 

New  Books. 

The  Late  Earl  of  Mayo,  Viceroy  and  Goremor* 
General  of  India. 

The  Last  Month  of  the  Session. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


FOE  TOUEISTS. 


O  WISS  PICTURES,  drawn  with  Pen 

and  Pencil.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Spanish 
Pictures.’  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  E. 
Wliymper  and  others.  A  Third  Edition,  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  many  fine  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Imperial  8vo,  8s.,  handsomely  bound. 

“  Its  numerous  wood  engravings  are  all  of  great 
excellence :  charming  as  pictures  and  admirable 
as  examples  of  art.”— Art  Journal. 

**  In  this  third  edition  there  are  so  many  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements,  that  this  very  beautiful 
volume  is  still  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than 
before.  ” — Standard. 

QPANISH  PICTURES,  drawn  with 

kJJ  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Author  of  *  Swiss 
Pictures,  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.’  With 
Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore  and  other  eminent 
Artists.  Imperial  8vo,  Ss  ,  handsomely  bound. 

“  The  letterpress  is  pleasant  reading,  and  many 
of  the  sketches  are  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Times. 

**  A  volume  that  does  credit  to  the  writer  and 
to  the  artists  employed.”— Pall  Mall  Gaxette. 

London :  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  66 
Patemoeter-row,  and  164  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 

rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

-A.  No.  265,  is  published  THIS  DAY, 
CONIENTS: 

I.  Pilgrimages  to  the  Shrines  of  England. 

If.  The  Reign  of  Terror  and  its  Secret  Police. 

III.  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  School. 

IV.  Italian  Painting. 

V.  Revision  of  the  Bible. 

VI.  The  Stuarts. 

VII.  England  and  France.  Their  Customs, 
Manners,  and  Morality. 

VIII.  Competitive  Examination  and  the  Civil 
Service. 

IX.  Priests,  Parliaments,  and  Electors. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

MIDDLEMARCH, 

BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Book  V. — The  Dead  Hand, 

Is  now  published,  price  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in 

FRANCE  and  ENGLAND  hi  t  ? 
CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  2 

“  A  book  worth  reading.”~Examlner. 

“To  every  class  of  readers  Lady  ClemMH.. 

Pwif  P«>^e  deeply  interSr"!! 

a  book  of  anecdotes  the  volumes  will  be 

-Throughout  the  •  RecolleSlSK 
trwe  the  band  of  an  artist,-  one  whose  Dowered 
talents  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  wlw  h2“J 
facidty  of  bringing  ^fore  the  reader  the 
stnklng  ncidents  of  the  present  century  in  FiSSS 
jmd  England,  thus  combining  the  functions  oftS 
historian  and  the  biographer  with  those  at  the 
ddlneatorof  Uf«  a,  it 

MODERK  TUEKET.  By  J.  LewU 

FARLEY,  Consnl  of  the  Sablime  Pmie  at 
Bristol.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  14i  * 

“  Mr  Farley  has  a  good  deal  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  to  communicate  In  regard  to  modem 
Turkey,  and  he  puts  it  briefly,  cleariy,  and  in  an 
agreeable  style.'  —Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY  of  WILLIAH  PBHR, 

Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Bv  W.  HEP- 
WORTH  DIXON.  New  Libmy  Edition 
Re-written.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

“Mr  Dixon’s  ‘William  Penn’  is.  perhaps,  the 
best  of  his  books.  A  new  genemtion  of  readers 
will  thank  Mr  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  memoir  of  one  of  the  worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Ex  aminer . 

The  SWITZERS.  ByW.Hepworth 

DIXON.  Third  Edition.  I  voL,  Svo,  ISa. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

OFF  PARADE.  By  Stephen  J. 

■  MacKenna,  late  28th  Regiment.  3  vob. 

‘‘ His  book  teems  with  interest.  We  cannot  too  _ 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  readers,  and  more  ‘ 
especrally  to  all  young  officers.  It  is  a  novel 
wnich  will  be  read  alike  with  pleasure  and  profit 
in  camp  or  in’quarters.”— United  Service  Mag. 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTT8,  Author  of 

•  Maggie's  Secret,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

FIRST  in  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Recommended  to  Mercy.’  3  voli. 
“  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  Is 
Bill  of  ati'ong  situationa”— Athenaeum. 

“  A  powerful,  original,  and  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing  novel.” — Sunday  Times. 

The  LOST  BRIDE.  By  lady 

CHATTERTON.  3  vols. 

“This  book  Is  pleasant  reading,  and  ought  to 
satisfy  many  tastes.”— Examiner. 

LIL.  By  Jean  Middlemasi.  Svoli. 

“  A  very  readable  novel.”— Examiner. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Mn 

CASHEL  HOKY.  3  voU. 

“  A  very  pleasant  and  lively  noveL"-Spectator. 

WRAYFORD’S  WARD,  and  othw 

Tales  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 

•  Grandmo^ther’s  Money.’  ‘A  Bridg^lj-. 
Ac.'  3  vols. 

CHEAP  edition  of  HATO^ 


By  the  Author  ®' 

Now  ready.  (Ooe  ShilUiW  )  . 

rriHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  fo 

CONTENTS : 

Old  KeMipgton.  By 

XI X.  to  XXIII.  (Witn  M  1  ^j^^ter. 
Dramatic  Situation  and  Dramatic  ewa 

^Ilrick  O’Featherhead’.  Watch:  a  P«tele« 

AreW^^em  de  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

The  Praise  of  pv-Dten  XIX.  to 

SMITH.  KLDEB.  «d  CO..  «  Weterlo^Pl-^ 
..h...it.  in  the  PMleh  pf  8* oJaety.- 
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